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Monopoly. 
Monopoly is a mean, hungry, cruel thing 
that the human race is growing to hate 
and despise more every day. The time 


will come some day when even the 
monopolist himself will wonder how he 
ever came to seek a strangle-hold on his 
fellow of his 
efforts to rise by kicking others in the face 


who chanced to be below on life’s ladder. 


men, and feel ashamed 


written a book on 
title, it 


Bolton Hall has 
“Thrift.” Notwithstanding its 
does not instruct the reader to save so 
many pennies a day or put aside all the 
stray pins or pieces of string one finds. 
“Wealth,” 
well-being. 
it is possible for each to get his share.” 


says the author, “is merely 


There is enough for all and 


There certainly is enough for all in the 
United States, the most favored of all 
lands, and it certainly should be possible 
—nay, easy—for each to get what he 
legitimately needs. Monopoly, however, 
is constantly scheming and striving to 
unfairly annex the other fellow’s share. 

Here is a bit of dialogue in the back 
that hits the nail on the head: 

“What must I do to be saved?” asked 
the Politician. 

“Get hold of the hands of Monopoly,” 
said Profit. 

“What must I do to be saved?” asked 
the Dollar. 

“Get into the hands of Monopoly,” 
said Profit. 

“What must I do to be saved?” asked 
the Man. 


“Get out of the hands of Monopoly,” 
said Profit. 

“What must I do to be saved?” cried 
the Soul. 

“Give yourself to your brethren. Lose 
yourself,” said Profit. 

The government which protects its peo- 
ple from monopoly, goes a long way to- 


ward justifying its existence. 


The Needs of Business. 


For nearly two years the Federal Trade 
Commission has been studying business 
conditions in this country. In this period 
it has learned many things about trade 
and the way in which trading or busi- 
ness is conducted. 

The chairman of the commission, Ed- 
ward N. Hurley, after nearly two years’ 
service with the commission, retires 
February 1, to re-enter private business 
in Chicago. Mr. Hurley is a capable busi- 
ness man and during his term of serv- 
ice with the Federal Trade Commission 
has studied and analyzed much of the 
information and data which has _ been 
collected. 

In an address before the Commercial 
Club of Chicago, on January 13, on the 
subject, “What the Federal Trade Com- 
Mr. Hurley told of 
many of the results and conclusions of 
In this 
address he described the condition in 


which the commission found business and 


mission Is Doing,” 


these investigations and studies. 


the difficulties which were confronted by 


it in obtaining information. The impor- 


tance of cost accounting and efficiency in 
conducting business was considered at 
length by Mr. Hurley. 

In his opinion, co-operation through 
trade associations is a very important es- 
sential and if the government should not 
encourage trade association and the re- 
construction and upbuilding of American 
business, very little progress will be made 
in our country’s development. 

“One of the real needs. among Ameri- 
can business men today,” said Mr. Hur- 
ley, “is a broad view of business and a 
comprehensive grasp of industry as a 
whole. The men at the head of factories 
need the point of view of what might be 
termed the statesmanship of business. 

“They need to appreciate the fact that 
their plant is only the part of a great in- 
dustry; that their individual welfare de- 
pends very largely upon the welfare and 
progress of the whole industry and of in- 
dustry in general. The men who realize 
this 


economic 


principle—who are studying our 


problems from this point of 
view—are the men who will do the big 
things and be the real leaders of Ameri- 
can business.” 

While Mr. Hurley speaks in his ad- 
dress of trade and manufacturing or- 
ganizations, many of the fundamental 
principles stated and observations which 
he makes, apply equally well to the tele- 
phone business. An abstract of his ad- 
dress appears on other pages of this is- 
sue and it will pay to read it carefully 


and thoughtfully. 








Federal ‘Trade Commission’s Work 


Chairman of the Commission in Address in Chicago, January 13, Tells 
What the Commission Has Done and Is Doing to Aid Business—Cost 
Accounting, Co-operation and the Statesmanship of Business are Needed 


When I went to Washington I had a 
feeling—like many other business men— 
that the government, particularly the De- 
partment of Justice, was devoting most 
of its time to making attacks on business. 
You probably have felt the same way 
about it. After being there a few months 
and after meeting with a great many busi- 
ness men who appeared before the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission I found that, in 
fact, very little attention was being paid 
to business in a constructive way, and 
that the government was not particularly 
concerned about what happened to it. 

Conditions of Business. 

Unfortunately, our business men and 
our government have been losing’ valu- 
able time during the past 20 years in 
trying to settle our economic and business 
problems, not by co-operation, not by any 
scientific method which will bring about 
results beneficial to our people as a whole, 
but by resorting to the courts. I know 
business has been sick—and business has 
undoubtedly been in a large measure to 
Llame for its illness. But instead of send- 
ing for a doctor who could prescribe a 
remedy that would give practical and per- 
manent relief, the government sent for 
lawyers, and you know the result. 

I found that a great many laws had 
been passed by Congress to regulate busi- 
ness and to remedy many of our so-called 
ills. I found that the business men of 
the country, who had urged the passage 
of these laws, were asking for their re- 
peal. In between the government and 
business were economists who were try- 
ing to work out in their own way an eco- 
nomic solution of the question. But, in- 
stead of solving it from the strictly eco- 
nomic point of view, I found they were 
reading the decisions of courts and were 
seeking to remedy the situation by recom- 
mending the passage of other laws. 

I also learned that almost all of the 
complaints lodged in Washington which 
relate to business are made by business 
men themselves. The problems which 
they presented involved very often trade 
differences and misunderstandings which 
might easily have been solved by co-op- 
erative effort among themselves. Too 
often these complaints involved trifling 
matters and revealed an evident lack of 
comprehension of the fundamental ques- 
tions of their industry. 

While this failure to understand the 
proper functions of government in its re- 
lation to business, appealed to me as 


By E. N. Hurley 
fundamentally wrong I found, when I 


began to take steps to change it, that I 
did not have at hand any adequate in- 
formation about business. A group of 
business men, for example, would call on 
the Federal Trade Commission and ask 
for assistance as to what they could do 
te improve the condition of their business 
through their trade association. We en- 
deavored to obtain facts about their in- 
dustry, but we could find nothing in the 
government records but a few bulletins 
or circulars and some general statistics. 

We then requested the business men to 
furnish the facts. In attempting to com- 
ply with this request many of them would 
guess at almost every statement they 
made, and very often frankly admitted 
that only about 10 per cent. of the firms 
in their industry had adequate informa- 
tion about the ccst of production or sell- 
ing, and that there were no data compiled 
that they could give us that would en- 
able us intelligently to give them the as- 
sistance and advice that we were all 
anxious they should have. 


Net Business Incomes. 


The Federal Trade Commission, in a 
preliminary investigation, found that, 
leaving out of consideration the banking, 
railroad and public utilities corporations, 
and referring only to those that have to 
do with trade and industry, there were 
about 250,000 business corporations in the 
country. The astonishing thing is that, 
in 1914, of this number 100,000 had no 
net income whatever, 90,000 made less 
than $5,000 a year, while the remaining 
60,000—the more successful ones--made 
$5,000 a year and over. 

Turning now from net income to the 
total volume of business done by the 
60,000 successful corporations in the 
United States, we found that 20,000 made 
annual sales of less than $100,000; 20,000 
more sold goods valued at $100,000 to 
$250,000; 10,000 more from $250,000 to 
$500,000. 

Of the 60,000, 5,000 ship annually half 
a million to a million dollars’ worth of 
goods; 4,500 corporations have total sales 
from $1,000,000 to $5,000,000, while only 
462 of these industrial and mercantile 
corporations in the United States do a 
business of $5,000,000 or more a year. 

These striking figures exhibit a condi- 
tion which has existed for many years. 
They show conclusively that big business, 
while important, constitutes but a small 
fraction of the trade and industry of the 
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United States. They make clear that 
there is an unduly large proportion of 
unsuccessful business concerns. 

Business really lacks the machinery for 
furnishing adequate information, and 
without adequate information business 
cannot proceed intelligently. The ques- 
tion which confronted the Federal Trade 
Commission was: “What is the remedy?” 

I felt that just as most differences of 
opinion are due to vague definition, so 
most economic differences are due to con- 
flicting data and insufficient facts. 
Accounting, Machinery of Information. 

The Federal Trade Commission real- 
ized the seriousness of the situation and 
began its work at the foundation. It rec- 
ognized that the basis for any industry 
is a solid foundation of fact, and that to 
build any structure successfully the foun- 
dation must be laid below the frost line. 

We are a new country and a few years 
ago we did not have the keen competi- 
tion at home that we now have, and the 
necessity for watching the new details of 
our business was not required. But the 
days for “happy-go-lucky” business meth- 
ods are past. We now have keen compe- 
tition in our home markets, and we must 
realize that we are going to have even 
keener competition in the markets of the 
world. We must face conditions as they 
exist. 

It is recognized that a business man 
must be concerned not only with the effi- 
ciency of his own business, but with the 
efficiency of his competitor’s business, and 
realize that unhealthiness anywhere in his 
industry will react seriously on him 

It is a fact well understood among busi- 
ness men that the general demoralization 
in a large number of industries has been 
caused by firms who cut prices, not know- 
ing what their goods actually cost to 
manufacture. 

The cost of selling, which is equally 
important, is often almost wholly lost 
sight of. 

Are the officers of the companies and 
firms who are cutting prices right and 
left, irrespective of their cost, fair to 
their customers, stockholders or compet- 
itors? 

Quality and service are becoming 
greater factors in the field of merchan- 
dising. Long after the price of a prod- 
uct is forgotten, the quality is remem- 
bered. 

The man who does not know his true 
costs in the man who prices his goods 
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foolishly and thereby impairs the business 
of his sound competitors at the same time 
that he ruins his own. 

Too low price-making, based on guess- 
work, or on partial cost, is a menace to 
sound business. 

Please understand me, the menace is 
not in underselling, for a business con- 
cern must expect to face the low prices 
that are due to efficiency. But even the 
most efficient concern is not always able 
to meet cut-throat prices based on igno- 
Trance. 


Cost Accounting Education. 


The fact that hundreds of industries 
are at the present time without adequate 
information led me to urge upon the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission the importance 
of a comprehensive campaign of educa- 
tion in cost accounting. Before we could 
obtain the data which we needed so badly 
in the consideration of business problenis, 
American industry had to have the ma- 
chinery by which it could furnish the in- 
formation which we desired. 

It seemed to me that our business prob- 
lems were being approached from the 
wrong end. For example, in the past 
year $380,000 have been spent by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission upon economic in- 
vestigation and legal proceedings for the 
adjustment of trade disputes, and only 
the smal! sum of $10,000 was spent in the 
cost accounting campaign. For 20 years 
the same method has been employed by 
the government to try to find out the 
facts. 

The many special investigations which 
have been made have, of course, been 
helpful, particularly to those industries to 
which reform in cost accounting was 
brought home. But it seemed to me that 
too much attention had been given to 
particular cases which happened, for the 
time, to confront Congress or the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and too little attention 
had been given to the broad, funda- 
mental problem of the method of obtain- 
ing facts which, if solved by the installa- 
tion of adequate cost accounting systems 
in our factories, would remove many of 
the difficulties arising between compet- 
itors in business and between government 
and business. 

The Federal Trade Commission has 
urged upon business men the importance 
of installing adequate cost accounting 
systems. We have sent out to the busi- 
ness men of the country, both manufac- 
turers and retail merchants, approximate- 
ly 350,000 cost accounting pamphlets, and 
thousands of letters have been received in 
reply commending the commission for 
this work. We have, through our ex- 
pert accountants, co-operated with trade 
associations which are endeavoring to 
work out uniform and adequate cost ac- 
counting systems for their entire in- 
dustry. 

If we receive the appropriation from 
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Congress which I believe the importance 
of this work warrants, it is our purpose 
to divide the country into zones and to 
place in each zone a number of cost ac- 
counting experts whose duty it shall be 
to educate business men, through their 
trade associations, in better methods of 
keeping their books and working out their 
costs of production. 

It is not our intention to urge any 
particular method. Each particular in- 
dustry must work out its own plan. 

Supplemental to our cost accounting 
work we have asked the Institute of Pub- 
lic Accountants to draw up a set of rules 
and regulations which will govern the 
making out of certified statements as well 
as guide all accountants and auditors in 
the making up of balance sheets. Our 
hope is to reach some uniform basis for 
the handling of depreciation and other 
items so that balance sheets upon which 
bankers base their credit risks will be 
sound and reveal the true state of the 
business upon which they are based. 

It has developed that, even in the case 
of reports made by certified public ac- 
countants, the reported values of assets 
are frequently misleading, because depre- 
ciations have not been properly allowed 
for, and no statement made in the report 
from which the bank, using it as a basis 
ef credit, can form any correct idea of 
the value of a plant as a going concern, 
or its value as an asset in case of the 
failure of the owner. 

A Prediction and Warning. 


I predict that within five years there 
will be very little money loaned by any 
banker in the United States to any mer- 
chant or manufacturer who does not pre- 
sent a statement showing detailed in- 
formation not only regarding his true 
assets and liabilities, but also indicating 
that he is conducting his business in an 
efficient manner and that he absolutely 
knows his true costs. 

With an adequate cost accounting sys- 
tem in the industries -f this country, the 
gathering of inforn ‘ould be made 
comparatively easy « ne task of gov- 
ernment in its solution of public prob- 
lems would be greatly simplified. Cost 
accounting would also be of great benefit 
to industry itself, and anything which 
makes industry more intelligent and effi- 
cient ultimately benefits the public as a 
whole. 

A good business man is a more vital 
asset to a community than a poor one. 
He employs capital and labor and in- 
creases substantially the wealth of the 
community. In asking business men to 
better their business methods the Federal 
Trade Commission believes that it is do- 
ing‘a substantial public service. 


Co-operation—Trade Associations. 


Hor 


Business men, after they have put their 
own factories in order, must learn the 
lesson of wise co-operation. In the past, 
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I regret to say, some business men have 
misconceived the purpose of co-operation. 
They have united their efforts in com- 
binations and trade associations for the 
purpose of fixing prices and controlling 
the market for their own selfish inter- 


ests. This action has rightfully brought 
upon them the condemnation of the 
public. 

As a result of the conflict between 


business men and the government, many 
business men have become suspicious of 
co-operation and been led to think that 
because some forms of co-operative effort 
had been condemned the government was 
opposed to all forms of co-operation. 
They have, as a result, been reluctant 
about joining their trade associations for 
fear that they would be censured by the 
government for meeting with their com- 
petitors. 

I believe that there is a legitimate and 
desirable field of co-operative effort 
among business men, particularly in their 
trade associations. I have urged com- 
petitors to meet and discuss the questions 
of cost accounting, the standardization of 
processes and products, and other phases 
of their industry which tend toward effi- 
ciency. I am glad to say that today there 
are thousands of business men who are 
endeavoring in a constructive and co-op- 
erative spirit to work out their common 
economic problems in this way. 

On the question of the activities of 
trade associations President Wilson wrote 
to me on May 12, 1916, as follows: 


Your suggestion that trade associations, 
associations of retail and wholesale mer- 
chants, commercial clubs, boards of trade, 
manufacturers’ associations, credit asso- 
ciations, and other similar organizations 
should be encouraged in every feasible 
way by the government seems to me a 
very wise one. To furnish them with 
data and comprehensive information in 
order that they may more easily accom- 
plish the result that they are organized 
for is a proper and useful government 
function. 

These associations, when organized for 
the purpose of improving conditions in 
their particular industry, such as unifying 
cost accounting and bookkeeping methods, 
standardizing products and processes of 
manufacture, should meet with the ap- 
proval of every man interested in the 
business progress of the country. 


It is my feeling that if the government 
should not encourage trade associations 
and the reconstruction and upbuilding of, 
American business very little progress 
will be made in our country’s develop 
ment. We have found out many of the 
difficulties under which American busi- 
ness labors. 

Many individual business 
taken progressive and definite steps to- 
ward remedying them, but it is a very 
difficult matter for individuals, particu- 
larly the smaller ones, to work out their 
problems adequately if they are not en- 
couraged to meet with their larger com- 


men have 
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petitors and benetit by common council. 

Many of the difficulties with business 
are known to you all. We have com- 
plained and grumbled about them, but 
the government, with grand juries and 
their investigations into different indus- 
tries, has been following the same course 
for a number of years. Instead of ac- 
complishing anything in a _ constructive 
way it has been injuring business and 
the interests of the country. 


In this country we have placed our- 
selves at a decided disadvantage by a 
refusal to adopt co-operative methods and 
thereby strengthen our position against 
our great competitors in foreign coun- 
tries. In Germany, for example, men en- 
gaged in particular lines of business meet 
around a table and discuss their business 
questions. 

They feel the unity and strength which 
comes from their common interest on ac- 
count of all being German. They feel 
that the country of which they are citi- 
zens must be considered first of all, and 
that whatever is done for their respec- 
tive industries is done for the good of 
the whole country. ‘ 

We need more of this spirit of unity 
in the United States, and I believe that 
with effectively developed trade associa- 
tions we can not only raise the level of 
efficiency in this country, but make our- 
selves effective competitors in the mar- 
kets of the world. By competitors fre- 
quently meeting with each other in trade 
associations a better feeling will be cre- 
ated and we will soon find that manufac- 
turers are working together not only for 
their industry, for their employes, for 
their stockholders, but for the country as 
well. 

Broad View of Business. 

One of the real needs among American 
business men today is a broad view of 
business and a comprehensive grasp of 
industry as a whole. Too many Ameri- 
can manufacturers and merchants center 
all their energy and attention upon their 
particular establishment and the work of 
making profits for it. 


Men at the head of factories need ‘the 
point of view of what might be termed 
the statesmanship of business. They need 
to appreciate the fact that their plant is 
only a part of a great industry; that their 
individual welfare depends very largely 
upon the welfare and progress of the 
whole industry, and of industry in gen- 
eral. 

The men who realize this principle— 
who are studying our economic problems 
from this point of view—are the men 
who will do the big things and be the 
real leaders of American business. 


Fair Business. 
The law under which the Federal Trade 
Commission operates authorizes us to 
prevent unfair methods of competition. 
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The idea back of the law is that by mak- 
ing competition fair, wholesome business 
conditions will result. While I believe 
that there are many conditions in indus- 
try which can be remedied only by the in- 
terference of government, I feel that 
there are many which could be more sat- 
isfactorily adjusted between business men 
themselves. 


When you have a problem before you 
in your industries you find, at least in the 
end, that you must be acquainted with 
both sides of it before you can suggest 
a remedy which suits the case. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission makes it a prac- 
tice, in hearing the complaints of busi- 
ness men, to hear both sides, and it has 
found that the parties complained of 
often have grievances against the very 
men who made the complaint in the first 
instance. 

It seems to me that some practical 
common-sense method should be employed 
by business men to work out many of 
their problems. I believe most of them 
must be solved from within and not by 
the government. Business men should 
first try to settle amicably vexed ques- 
tions which arise between them, and to 
settle them in a practical and common- 
sense way. Here is one of the desirable 
fields of activity for trade associations 
and other commercial bodies. They could 
handle most effectively many of the com- 
plaints of unfair competition which are 
now before the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. 

Where private efforts fail, however, 
the government must step in in order to 
make business fair. Under ordinary con- 
ditions, if competition is made fair, com- 
petition will take care of the interests of 
the consumer and the business men alike. 
This is one of the important fields of the 
Federal Trade Commission’s work. 


Government and Business. 

The problems now before the business 
men and government are not so compli- 
cated but what they can be worked out, 
and in a reasonable length of time. Gov- 
ernment has shown that it is willing and 
anxious to co-operate with business. It 
is now the duty of the business men of 
this country to do their part. 

Successful co-operation requires a 
friendly spirit on both sides if we are 
to accomplish real constructive work. 
When business men request advicé in ad- 
vance as to some particular step they wish 
to take, they should present to the govern- 
ment an intelligent statement of the facts. 
Then the government should give advice 
in advance as to what business men should 
or should not do. 

This applies to legal questions as well 
as to economic ones. Many times busi- 
ness men feel that the questions they want 
answered are legal when in reality they 
are economic. 
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There is a better understanding of these 
problems now on the part of government. 
If business men are to keep abreast of 
the times they must give these matters 
careful individual thought and study, and 
ascertain the real facts; then present them. 
to the government with a feeling that, 
while they may benefit directly if the 
government should act favorably, what- 
ever benefits their industry will help other 
industries, and what helps industry as a 
whole benefits government, our country 
and our people. If we act along these 
lines the many questions involved which: 
now appear so difficult will be easily 
solved. 

My ideal for the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is that it shall become the com- 
mon meeting ground of government and 
business, and that by means of its ma- 
chinery the foundations of industry shall 
be laid more secure; competition shall be 
made more intelligent and fair; business 
men will have more comprehensive and 
wider vision of the public interest and 
the relation of industry to the public, and 
that government on its part will, on be- 
half of the public, bring to business its 
constructive aid. 

But I maintain that if we, the business 
men of this country, are going to accom- 
plish what we should, not only for our 
own benefit, but for the benent of the 
country, we must co-operate among our- 
selves along broad constructive lines; rec- 
ognize that fair, intelligent competition 
is the life of trade, and that fundamen- 
tally the interests of the public and busi- 
ness are the same. 


Lincoln Company Acquires Prop- 
erties at Sutton, Neb. 

The physical property of Sutton Inde- 
pendent Telephone Co., of Sutton, Neb., 
has been purchased by the Lincoln Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. for a considera- 
tion of $20,000. The company operates 
an exchange of 615 telephones, and its 
stock was owned by a group of local in- 
vestors. 

This gives the Lincoln company owner- 
ship of every exchange on the main line 
of the Burlington between Ashland and 
Hastings, with the exception of Crete, 
where it sold its competing exchange, se- 
cured from the Bell two years ago, to 
the local Independent company. 


Meeting of the Central [Illinois 
Telephone Association. 

A meeting was held by the Central IIli- 
nois Telephone Association on Thursday 
of this week, January 18, in Taylorville, IIl., 
at which the following subjects were 
scheduled for discussion: “Questions 
Relative to Annual Reports to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission,” “New 
Capital Stock Tax Law and Reports,” 
“Directory Advertising” and “Deprecia- 
tion Accounting.” 











The Promotion of Good Will 


Booklet Prepared by P. S. Pogue, General Manager of the Louisville, Ky., Home 
Telephone Co. and Distributed to Louisville Public in the Interest of Promo- 
ting Good Will and Securing More Consideration for the Telephone Company 


The Louisville (Ky.) Home Telephone 
Co. has just made a valuable contribution 
to telephone literature in a booklet-ad- 
dress to the Louisville public in the in- 
terest of more consideration for the tele- 
phone company and the telephone opera- 
tors than the average public is likely to 
show. Thousands of these booklets were 
distributed and, in fact, so great was the 
demand for them that the edition has 
been altogether exhausted. 

The greater part of the issue was dis- 
pensed at a recent exposition held in 
Louisville and it is noted that although 
literature passed out by other exhibitors 
at the exposition was often thrown on 
the floor, not a single copy of the Home 
telephone book could be found in the 
trash, indicating that it went to the spot. 

P. S. Pogue, general manager of the 
Louisville Home, had had something of 
the kind in mind for some time and in 
working out the plan collaborated with 
heads of departments in the office, a local 
writer of whimsical stuff who sometimes 
uses the nom-de-plume “Wig Wright” 
and the cartoonist of a Louisville news- 
paper. 

They called the story “A Little Journey 
to the Goat House,” which is a pleasant 
way of characterizing the company’s ex- 
change where the “goats” of public in- 
consideration have their habitat. The 
booklet is attractively arranged and pro- 
fusely illustrated with pen sketches, there 
being one or more illustrations on every 
pair of pages. The sketches and the 
matter are not copyrighted and the Louis- 
ville Home probably would not care if 
other telephone companies adapted the 
text to their own service and made use 
of it, as well as of the drawings, which 
could be reproduced by zinc etchings from 
the pages of TELEPHONY. The booklet is 
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4 by 7 ins. in size with a printed page 3 
by 5% ins. 

The story of the “Little Journey” is as 
follows: 

You can’t really appreciate the Goat 
until you stroll into a telephone exchange. 
Just five minutes in the great conversa- 


tional clearing house of the Louisville 
Home Telephone Co., on Fifth street, 
between Walnut and Chestnut, will put a 
man’s cussing organs out of commission 
for the balance of his life. 

The “exchanges” he has been damning 
collectively and individually for all these 














A Little Journey 
To THE Goat HouseE 


By Wig Wright 
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years will become Queens in his fancy 
and he'll vow henceforth that the middle 
name of every one of them is “patience.” 

Pay a visit to the auditorium of this 
congress of heroines and you'll at once 
sweep out the padded cell for the next 
Boob or Boobine you encounter with re- 
ceiver to ear and spouting into the 
mouthpiece a flow of molten language 
too hot for use in mixed company. 

For you know full well that while the 
language runs on and on, testing the in- 
sulation of the wire in its course, the 
Goat is certain to show up smiling the 
second after the shots hit. In fact, get- 
ting hit and coming back with a smile 
are among the chief functions of a tele- 
phone company. 

So, after all, isn’t it pleasant to think 
that, since there must always be The 
Goat, it’s grand to have one that can 
take a tongue-walloping from a single 
irate citizen at the identical moment 
good service is being rendered to some- 
thing like 19,784 neighbors of that citizen? 

If you peep into the big workroom of 
the Louisville Home Telephone Co. you 
will see that “Exchange” is about 250 
strong in the “City” division alone. She 
sits in a long row in front of the great 
switchboard that covers three sides of 
the room. One ear in each pair is muffled 
with a receiver and a battery of pretty 
lips is trained on the transmitters. 
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And a great big, impatient city—per- 
haps thoughtless in spots—is given 
service. 

Verily the proverbial busy little bee is 
a trifling loafer in comparison with the 
“exchange” and Friend Job had no pa- 
tience alongside worth making historic! 

There are a few facts about this tele- 
phone business which the public may like 
to know and there are some suggestions 
that may help to sugar the tempers of 
each of us when we take down the re- 
ceiver. 

About 300,000 calls on the average come 
into the central exchange in each 24 
hours. The great majority of the calls 
come between 6 a. m. and 6 p. m. 

The “peak” of the conversation is be- 
tween 9 and 10 a. m. Again around 5 
o’clock in the afternoon the public grows 
talkative. 

After that its conversational powers 
gradually grow weaker until at 10 o’clock 
it has about talked itself out for the day 
and only 18 girls are required to look 
after those who find it safer to talk 
over the telephone than in their sleep. 

When the public is in prime conversa- 
tional mood the calls flash into each 
operator at the rate of about 275 per 
hour. That is an average of one in every 
15 seconds. 

But it is possible for 150 calls to come 
at one time to a single operator. Such 
things happen, too, and frequently. 

For instance, let the sky be lighted up 
so that the red glare of a fire can be seen 
over the entire city, and every able- 
bodied citizen will rush to the telephone— 
his own or a borrowed one—and shout: 
“Where's the fire?” 

With thousands 


of fellow creatures 
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thus seeking to satisfy idle curiosity and 
“Exchange” politely trying to help each 
one to do so, the subscriber with a legiti- 
mate call rings in—and waits. 

It takes a minimum of five seconds to 
make a connection under most favorable 
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circumstances. So, if 150 calls flash be- 
fore the operator in one instant, is it not 
reasonable to think that someone must 
wait? 

Yet the wait in even these trying times 

















This Causes Trouble. 


is probably never more than 60 or 75 sec- 
onds. If you don’t believe that, stop- 
watch yourself the next time you call to 
learn “Where’s the fire?” 

A visit to the telephone exchange will 
also convince you that this is a city with- 
out watches. There is an average of 12,- 
000 calls each day when the message is, 
“Give me the time, please.” 

“How does ‘Exchange’ know so quickly 
that the line is busy?” is a question each 
subscriber often asks himself, holding to 
the inward conviction that “She didn’t 
‘ry, 

But she did try. She often knows by 
the time you have uttered the last digit 
in the number you are calling. With light- 
ning stroke she sticks the plug into the 
number wanted and her trained ear in- 
stantly recognizes by the peculiar click 
of the contact whether the desired line 
is already in use. 

A well-known attorney was at the 
courthouse. He wanted important papers 
in a hurry. He called his office. “Ex- 
change” reported, “Line’s busy.” The 
line remained busy and the lawyer final- 
ly sent a messenger to the office. 

That evening he made inquiry. His 
stenographer vowed she was in the office 
at the very hour he called and the 
“’phone never rang.” 

The lawyer raised “Sam Hill” with The 
Goat, got so wrathy, in fact, that the 

















Treatment for Ill Temper. 


telephone company decided to investigate. 
It put a spotter on the line. 

At the end of the week the lawyer was 
given a report showing that at a certain 
hour every morning his stenographer 
called a certain number. And the line 
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was busy from 20 to 35 minutes each 
day. 

That stenographer resigned to get mar- 
ried. The lawyer’s present stenographer 
is regarded by many as immune. The 
lawyer himself is a champion of The 
Goat. 

Learn right now, and cherish the knowl- 
edge until Gabriel awakens you, if you 
wish, “Exchange” sympathizes with you 
in all the righteous indignation you have 
felt and expressed over the abuses of 
the party wire. 

“Hogging the line’ is one of the most 
popular indoor sports in our town. Two 
sit in the game and a third holds the 
bag. “Exchange” is absolutely helpless. 
She is just as disgusted as you are, but 
with this difference. Her business is not 
to show her disgust. And if there is one 
thing a telephone girl does better than 
anything else, it is attend to her own 
business. 

There is only one way to get rid of 
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Necessity for Clear Enunciation. 


the party line pest—get yourself a direct 
line. 

If you are interested in making the 
Golden Rule work both ways give “Ex- 
change” the benefit of the doubt when 
you hear that familiar “’Phone-never- 
rang” song. The telephone is built to 
ring and it does ring unless there is some- 
thing the matter mechanically. Still, it 
is often declared at the Sewing Bee, held 
on Friday, that the “’Phone didn’t ring” 
on a previous Monday morning right aft- 
er breakfast. We have Mrs. Anderson’s 
word for it. 

“T just knew at the time ‘Exchange’ 
wasn’t ringing,’ declares Mrs. Johnson, 
who called Mrs. Anderson. 

“Yes, I was there all morning,’ vows 
Mrs. Anderson, forgetting the few min- 
utes she ran down to the corner grocery 
and a few little trips she made to neigh- 
bors. 

It wouldn’t be anything like a miracle 
if the telephone happened to ring right 
in the middle of one of those neighbor- 
hood jaunts when nothing feebler than 
a trolley gong could have called back 
Mrs. Anderson to the receiver. 
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In this connection it is worthy of note 
that new appliances are now being in- 
stalled by the Louisville Home Telephone 
Co. to make it possible for the sub- 
scriber to know that the telephone is ring- 




















Explanation of ‘“‘Line’s Busy.”’ 


ing after the call is in. The new ap- 
paratus is in use on many lines and it 
will be universally installed by the com- 
pany as rapidly as possible. 

By this new arrangement “Exchange” 
makes the connection and an electrical 
devices does the work. The telephone 
bell of the number called rings auto- 
matically one second out of every five 
till the call is answered or the caller 
grows fatigued and hangs up. 

You have probably noticed the periodic 
little buzzers on some of the numbers 
called recently. That’s the sign of the 
automatic ringing. When you hear the 
buzz, rest assured that “Exchange” is on 
the job. 

It is unnecessary for her to inquire, 
“Have they answered?” This gentle regu- 
lar buzz must not be confused, however, 
with the harsher, more rapid “busy back” 
buzz, you often hear when calling a line 
which is busy on another exchange. 

Sometimes your telephone rings, you 
answer and there is no one there with 
whom to converse. Have a heart and 
don’t cuss when “Exchange” tells you: 
“There is no one on the line.” 

Honestly, now, you are not being 
twitted. “Exchange” has troubles of her 
own. She is too busy to ring your num- 
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What Were Clocks Made For? 


ber for the mere fun of thinking about 
you running downstairs or chasing back 
to the house from the chicken lot. This 
provoking thing occurs as the result of 
someone calling and hanging up his re- 
ceiver quicker than you can take down 
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yours, even though it be at your very 
elbow. Simple and reasonable enough if 
we just think. 

And don’t expect “Exchange” to tell 
who called you five minutes or even a 
minute before you answered the tele- 
phone. She would if she could. But even 
a telephone girl is human and there are 
300,000 conversations a day over the tele- 
phone. 

The subscriber can be a world of help 
to himself in his telephone service. By 
all means speak distinctly. Remember, 
that “five” and “nine” sound alike over 
the telephone. So do “fifteen” and “fifty” 
and numerous other combination. 

The safest call is the one where each 
digit is repeated by the subscriber thus: 
“Four-two-three-eight,” for 4238. 

Start with the prefix “City,” “Shawnee,” 
“Highland,” or “Crescent” always. Do 
not trust to memory or guess-work for 
the number. 

When you answer the telephone say: 
“Jones & Smith Co., Mr. Anderson at 
the telephone.” 


Drop the “Please.” It is courteous, but 




















“Party Does Not Answer.”’ 


confusing. It often sounds over the tele- 
phone like a part of the number and the 
result is the wrong connection. 

Distinctness in speech rather than loud- 
ness is desirable both in getting the de- 
sired number and in the conversation 
which follows. 

Be quite sure the lips are immediately 
in front of the mouthpiece, and that you 
speak directly into it. Uncle Demosthenes 
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results if you clear the mouth of pebbles, 
cigars stubs and chewing gum before 
telephoning. 

For the Love of Mike be reasonable, 
and you will be happy with the service 




















The Desired Result. 


as nearly perfect as it is possible to 
give with 250 carefully trained “Ex- 
changes” and a thoroughly modern, model 
telephone equipment. 


Texas Association Plans for Big 
Convention in February. 

Extensive preparations are being made 
by the Texas Independent Telephone 
Association for a large attendance at its 
annual convention to be held in Dallas, 
Texas, on February 22, 23 and 24, in the 
assembly hall of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Preliminary arrangements for the 
program, entertainment, etc., were com- 
pleted by the officers of the association 
at a meeting held in Dallas on January 6. 

The Texas association has been un- 
usually active and extraordinarily suc- 
cessful during the past year, having now 
a roster of more than twice as many 
members as ever before. 

The association has held four very live 
district meetings within the past six 
weeks, at Greenville, Tyler, Temple and 
3rownwood, gaining many new mem- 
bers, and arousing considerable interest 
among Independent telephone men. Plans 
are being made for at least ten district 
meetings during 1917. 

The association now represents more 
than 300 Independent telephone companies 
in Texas, and expects to increase this to 
500 during the coming year. 





Convention of South Dakota Inde- 
pendents Held This Week. 


The South Dakota Independent Tele- 
phone Association held its fourteenth an- 




















Party Line Hog for Which 


is said to have practiced correct enuncia- 
tion with pebbles in his mouth. But that 
was before the days of good talking 
service like the Louisville Home Tele- 
phone Co. gives. So you will get best 


Company Is Not Responsible. 


nual convention at the Ward Hotel, 
Aberdeen, S. D., on Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday of this week, January 16, 
17 and 18. As the convention was in 
session just as TELEPHONY was being put 
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to press, it was impossible to pubiish a 
report of the meeting in this issue. How- 
ever, a full report of the proceedings will 
be included in next week’s The 
program which was carried out at the 
convention follows: 


issue. 


TurespAy MorNinc SESSION. 
Registration. 

Application for membership. 
Payment of dues, etc. 

TurspAy AFTERNOON SESSION. 
Invocation by Rev. T. J. Dent, of 
Aberdeen. 

Address of welcome by Mayor Aldrich, 
of Aberdeen. 

Response by Judge C. B. Kennedy, of 
Canton, 

Reading of minutes of last convention. 

President’s address, J. A. Steninger, of 
Parker. 

Appointment of committees. 
WEDNESDAY Morninc SESSION. 
School for operators, conducted by J. 
H. McKnight, of Sioux Falls, and Mr. 

Baker, of Aberdeen. 

In the convention room addresses were 
scheduled by W. S. Vivian, of Chicago, 
secretary of the United States Independ- 
ent Telephone Association, and railroad 
commissioners, choosing their own sub- 
jects, and “Uniform Accounting” by the 
secretary or statistician of the board of 
railroad commissioners. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Address by President Johnson of the 
Normal, School, Aberdeen. 

“The Telephone as an Institution,” by 
Professor R. E. Nichol, of the Normal 
School, Aberdeen. 

“Explanation of Accounting Systems,” 
by J. W. Coffey, of Indianapolis, Ind. 

Address by F. 
Gordo, - Ill. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


A. Bowdle, of Cerro 


Banquet, Judge C. B. Kennedy, acting 
as toastmaster. 

Theater party. 

TuHuRSDAY MorNING SESSION. 

“Toll Operating,” by J. H. McKnight, 
of Sioux Falls. 

“Workmen’s Compensation and Liabil- 
ity Insurance,” by Lynton T. Block, of 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Reports of committees. 

Election of officers. 

Unfinished business. 

Adjournment. 


Telephone Construction Work on 
the National Forests. 


During the past fiscal year there were 
constructed on the national forests 227 
miles of new road, 1,975 miles of trails, 
2,124 miles of telephone lines, 89 miles 
of fire lines, 81 lookout structures, 40 
bridges, 222 miles of fence, 545 dwellings 
barns and other structures, 17 corrals, 
and 202 water improvements. 














Fundamental Principles of the Telephone Business 


A Reading Course Designed to Present Logically the Principles Which Under- 
lie Successful Organization and Operation of Telephone Properties—Prepared 
Under the General Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section, ‘‘Part 
VI, The Valuation of Telephone Properties,’’ Written by Chas. W. McKay 








Quiz Questions on the Preceding 
Installment. 


13. Outline the history and scope of 
activities of the public utility commis- 
sions in Massachusetts, Wisconsin, New 
York, Minnesota, Washington and Geor- 
gia. 

14. What is the condition of public 
utilities in Wisconsin as a result of com- 
mission control? 

15. What is the situation as regards 
definitions of fundamental terms used 
in appraisement work? 

16. Discuss the meaning of the word 
“utility.” 

17. How may property be defined? 
Distinguish between physical and non- 
physical property. 

18. What is a preliminary difinition of 
“value”? Upon what is the measure of 
value dependent? 

19. How is the word “cost” used in 
appraisal work? 

20. What definitions are given of “ap- 
praisal” ? 

21. State the five purposes for which 
appraisals are made. 


CHAPTER II.—Appraisal Terms 
(Continued). 


22. Fair Value—Whatever the method 
used in making an appraisal, or what- 
ever the ultimate use to which it is to 
be put, the prime object is always the 
same—the determination of a “fair value” 
for the property in question. Just what 
constitutes “fair value,’ what items should 
be included in its derivation, and what 
method followed in computing its physi- 
cal component, has proved a bone of con- 
tention among appraisal experts since the 
subject first sprang into prominence. 

That these questions are far from set- 
tled is shown by the lack of uniformity 
in the decisions of courts and commis- 
sions, and by the conflicting opinions ex- 
pressed by experts. Nevertheless, the 
pioneer stage of the subject has passed 
and sufficient authoritative data is avail- 
able to render possible an intelligent anal- 
ysis of specific appraisement problems, 
although no hard and fast rule can be 
laid down as to the best means of de- 
riving “fair value.” The method followed 
must, to a large extent, be dependent 
upon the exigencies of the case under 
consideration. 

The word, fair, suggests’ justice. Ob- 


viously what may be a fair value under 
one set of conditions may be most un- 
fair under another—due to differences in 
material and labor markets and to other 
variable factors which necessarily must 
have careful consideration in the de- 
termination of fair value. 

23. Factors Involved in Determination 
of Fair Value.—In the case of Covington 
& Lexington Turnpike vs. Sanford, 164 
U. S. 578, the United States Supreme 
Court set forth the following factors for 
consideration in determining the fair 
value of a property: 

a, Original cost. 

b. Amount expended in permanent im- 
provements. 

c. Amount and market value of stocks 
and bonds. 

d. Replacement cost. 

e. Probable earning capacity. 

f. Operating expenses. 

Again, in the case of the Manitowoc 
Water Co., the Wisconsin Railroad Com- 
mission rendered the following statement, 
which seems to express the general atti- 
tude of courts and commissions: 

“In determining the value of the physi- 
cal property of a public utility, several 
elements must be taken into consideration. 
The three elements of greatest impor- 
tance in fixing the value of such plants 
are: The original cost; the cost of re- 
producing the plant; and the present 
value. As to which of these elements shall 
be given the greatest consideration, must 
depend upon the circumstances in each 
case and must also depend upon the pur- 
pose for which the valuation is made.” 

24. Physical Value—As the name sug- 
gests, physical value is the value of the 
physical property, i. e., that portion of the 


property which can be “seen and felt” 


and which is “capable of being inven- 
toried.” Theoretically, the foregoing defi- 
nition is correct in limiting physical value 
to the purely physical assets. 

Current appraisal practice, however, 
sanctions the inclusion, under physical 
value, of a group of non-physical assets 
which, by nature, are almost inseparable 
from the purely physical property. As an 
illustration, a power transmission line may 
be located on private right-of-way. The 
company may not own the land upon 
which the poles are placed, but perhaps 
has paid the owners for the right to use 
it for an extended period of time, and 
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has incurred certain incidental expendi- 
tures in acquiring such rights. 

Obviously the value of the right-of-way, 
as represented by the actual cost of se- 
curing it, is closely allied to the value of 
the pole and wire plant notwithstanding 
the fact that the company has not title to 
the land itself. Right-of-way, then, is one 
of the non-physical assets, the value of 
which is included with that of the physi- 
cal property in the determination of the 
physical value of a property. 

25. Collateral Construction Costs. — 
Other items usually included with the 
value of the inventoriable property in de- 
termining physical value are the so-called 
“collateral construction costs.” These, 
too, are so closely allied to the purely 
physical property as to render them prac- 
tically inseparable. The collateral con- 
struction costs generally include the fol- 
lowing items: 

a. General and legal expense during 
construction. 

b. Engineering and general supervision 
during construction. 

c. Taxes during construction. 

d. Insurance during construction. 

e. Interest during construction. 

26. Original Cost—It is frequently ar- 
gued that the fairest measure of the value 
of a utility company’s property is to be 
obtained by determining the original, or 
actual, cost of the property involved as 
derived from the company’s books and 
records. Unfortunately, it is rarely pos- 
sible to employ the original cost method. 

Public utilities are peculiarly susceptible 
to reorganization, consolidation, and 
change of ownership. Records of original 
cost have frequently been lost—sometimes 
intentionally — during changes of this 
character. 

Fires and floods are also factors to be 
reckoned with in the preservation of ade- 
quate and reliable records of original cost. 
Again, antiquated methods of bookkeep- 
ing may be responsible for the segrega- 
tion of portions of the original cost— 
such, for example, as the labor and mis- 
cellaneous expenditures incidental to in- 
stallation of machinery—from the capital 
accounts. Some companies improperly 
include such items with maintenance or 
operating expenses. 

Granting that all of these objections 
may be overcome, there is still a question 
whether the original cost method of ap- 
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praisement affords a fair value of the 
property, at least for purposes of rate 
regulation. As an illustration, assume 
that a plant built some 10 or 15 years ago 
is being appraised at the present time. 

Labor and material costs were consider- 
ably lower at that time. A rate-base value 
determined by the original cost method 
would necessarily be much lower than one 
based upon present costs. Nevertheless, 
the company’s operating and maintenance 
forces are paid in accordance with pres- 
ent labor rates. Obviously there is a 
grave question, in a case of this kind, as 
to the fairness of a plan which limits 
the earning capacity of the company by 
basing its service rates upon the original 
cost alone. 

27. Cost to Replace New, Replacement 
Cost or Cost of Reproduction—“These 
terms, so much in evidence nowadays 
and recognized by the courts, refer to 
an assumed value based on the estimated 
cost of reproducing the property new on 
the basis of prices current at the time of 
estimate—prices that fluctuate considerably 
are averaged for five years preceding the 
date of the appraisal—and is made up to 
include everything that can be inventoried 
regardless of original cost, age, service 
value, or present condition as affected 
by depreciation.” 

“Of course, a defect in the reproduction 
cost theory is that a utility cannot buy 
its materials, labor, property at average 
figures but must make its expenditures 
when times, and conditions or ordinances 
may require, often during periods of 
prosperity which, consequently, means 
during periods of inflated prices.’’* 

28. The Reproduction Method of Ap- 
praisement.—The reproduction method is 
probably the one most frequently used in 
the determination of the value of public 
utility properties and, all things consid- 
ered, the most satisfactory. 

It should be clearly borne in mind, 
however, that there are numerous fac- 
tors involved in an appraisement, aside 
from the actual price which has been paid 
for, or which would have to be paid to 
replace, the component items of plant. 
As an illustration, certain equipment in 
a power plant may have cost $100 f. o. b. 
point of purchase. If the freight amounted 
to $5, the cartage from depot to plant, 
$1, and the cost of installation $10, then 
the total cost would be $116. : 

If the appraisement was being made on 
the basis of original cost, all of these 
items would be determined from. the 
books and records of the company. 
However, in the event that cost records 
were incomplete or unreliable, it would 
be necessary to resort to the reproduction 
cost method of appraisement. Having de- 
termined from dealers’ quotations the 
current market price of a machine of the 





*“Valuation of Public Utilities,’ by 
Henry Floy, pages 18 and 19. 
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type in question, the appraiser would es- 
timate that cost of installation, freight, 
etc., basing his estimate on material and 
labor prices, which he considers fair for 
use at the time of the appraisal. 

29. Unit Cost.—The physical property 
of a utility company is necessarily com- 
posed of a number of elements of widely 
varying types. For instance, the compo- 
nent parts of a telephone plant include 
the central office equipment, subscribers’ 
station equipment, underground subway 


system, underground and aerial cable 
systems, pole lines and wire plant. 
Each of these general classifications 


may be subdivided into smaller homo- 
geneous groups whose component parts 
are known as units. Thus, a pole plant 
may include several different types of 
poles, such as 35-foot, 7-inch top; 30-foot, 
6-inch top; and 25-foot, 6-inch top poles. 

Each pole, then, constitutes a unit of 
the class to which it belongs. If the poles 
have been set under similar conditions, 
a cost per pole may be derived which is 
applicable to any pole in the class. Such 
a cost is known as a “unit cost.” 

30. Scrap Value.—Henry Floy, in “Val- 
uation of Public Utilities,” says that “all 
physical property has a certain scrap or 
junk value, a minimum basis beyond 
which there is no depreciation, hence 
physical property: can only deteriorate un- 
til it reaches a scrap value.” 

This statement illustrates the meaning 
of the term “scrap value.” A machine, 
which originally cost $125, weighs 700 
pounds. At the end of the useful life it 
can be sold for old material at five cents 
a pound. However, if the cost of break- 
ing up and preparing it for junk amounts 
to $25, the scrap or junk value is the 
market value of the metal, less the cost of 
junking—in this case $35 (700 Ibs. times 
$0.05) less $25, or $10. 

B. J. Arnold, in the Coney Island & 
Brooklyn Railroad rate case, defines scrap 
value as: “Scrap value is determined by 
allowing a fair market price for the ma- 
terial or scrap, less the cost of turning 
it over to the dealer.” 

31. Salvage Value for Re-Use—lIt fre- 
quently happens that portions of a com- 
pany’s plant are retired from active serv- 
ice for reasons other than physical de- 
terioration, and before the end of their 
useful life. 

This is especially true in the case of rap- 
idly growing utilities, where constant 
changes of equipment are necessitated, 
both to provide for plant enlargements 
and keep pace with engineering and eco- 
nomic developments. In such instances, 
it is often possible to find a market for 
the plant removed at a value considerably 
higher than the scrap or junk value—by 
disposing of it to other concerns in the 
same business or to dealers in second- 
hand equipment of the type involved. 

This value has been termed “salvage 
or disposal value.” It may be defined as 
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the market worth of the equipment in 
question, at the time of its removal from 
plant, less the cost of preparation - for 
sale. 

32. Wearing lalue.—The difference be- 
tween the cost of physical property— 
whether it be determined by the original 
cost or reproduction cost method—and 
the scrap value is known as the wearing 
value. 

The wearing value entirely passes away 
during the useful life of the property for 
reasons which will be discussed more in 
detail under the subject of depreciation. 
As an illustration, if the original cost of 
a machine is $125 and the scrap value $10, 
the difference ($115) will have entirely 
disappeared at the end of the useful life 
of the machine. This amount of $115 
represents the wearing value of the ma- 
chine in question. 

33. Service Value—It is evident that 
the various portions of an operating plant 
have a greater value when associated with 
the plant as a whole, than they would if 
considered individually. In other words, 
each unit of plant forms a link in the 
production chain, and its value is neces- 
sarily greater as a part of the chain than 
as an isolated link. 

This value is known as “service value” 
and lies between the original cost—or 
the reproduction cost—and the salvage 
value. In the case of city of Appleton vs. 
Appleton Waterworks Co., 5 W. R. C. R. 
215, the Wisconsin commission says: 

“In this connection (the determination 
of fair value) the service value of the 
plant cannot be ignored for ‘each unit 
of the plant has a value because of its 
co-ordination and articulation with other 
units, and thus forming with such units 
a complete mechanism capable of trans- 
mitting useful service.’ ” 

(To be continued.) 


Organization of New Farmers 
Association in Pennsylvania. 


Representatives of the various farmers’ 
lines in Franklin county, Pa., met recent- 
ly in Chambersburg and organized the 
Franklin County Rural Telephone Asso- 
ciation. Officers of the association were 
elected as follows: President, John F. 
Detweiler ; vice-president, John Ebersole; 
secretary, E. S. Benedict; treasurer, John 
L. Miller. 

The executive committee consists of 
R. Byers, J. Secrist and S. Thompson. 

The purpose of the new association is 
to secure better ‘co-operation with the 
various farmers’ lines in Franklin county 
with a view of improving the efficiency of 
the service. 


Change in Ownership. 

The Jetmore Telephone Co., at Jet- 
more, Kan., was recently purchased by 
C. J. Haff, who was at one time manager 
of the system. 





Last Week’s Nebraska Convention 


Annual Three-Day Meeting of Nebraska Independent Telephone Association, 
Held Last Week at Lincoln, Most Enthusiastic in Recent Years—Practical 
Talks and Discussions as ‘to Operating and Business Affairs the Feature 


There were nearly 50 Independent tele- 
phone companies which had representa- 
tives at the annual convention of the 
Nebraska Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, held January 10, 11 and 12 at the 
Lincoln Hotel, Lincoln, Neb. 

The meeting was most successful and 
one of the most enthusiastic held in re- 
cent years. The program was a practical 
one and the papers related to the every- 
day questions and problems now before 
the Nebraska telephone men. 

The election of officers and directors, 
which was held on Friday, January 12, 
resulted as follows: 

President, Warren Pratt, of Kearney; 
vice-president, Eben D. Warner, of Chad- 
ron; secretary-treasurer, L. E. Hurtz, of 
Lincoln. 

Directors: Warren Pratt, of Kearney; 
George E. Coddington, of Auburn; H. H. 
Andrews, of Callaway; W. C. May, of 
Gothenburg; O. R. Thompson, of Wis- 
ner; D. L. Sylvester, of Surprise; Frank 
H. Woods, of Lincoln; and C. J. Gar- 
low, of Columbus. 

District vice-presidents; First district, 
Geo. E. Becker, of Pawnee City; Second 
district, F. L. Schafer, of Blair; Third 
district, P. B. Cummings, of Scribner; 
Fourth district, T. M. Scott, of Aurora; 
Fifth district, A. S. Howard, of Kene- 
saw; and Sixth district, J. E. Grint, of 
Sargent. 

First. Day’s Session. 


The first session on Wednesday after- 
noon, January 10, was opened with an in- 
vocation by Rev. S. Mills Hayes, of Lin- 
coln. Mayor C. W. Bryan then extended 
a welcome to the city of Lincoln, to 
which response was made by Warren 
Pratt, of Kearney. 

On the roll call, during which every 
man present told what company he repre- 
sented, the position held, and the rates 
charged for service by his company, 47 
telephone companies responded. 

After the appointment of the various 
committees, W. S. Vivian, of Chicago, 
secretary-treasurer of the United States 
Independent Telephone Association, de- 
livered an address upon “Our United 
States Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion.” 

Mr. Vivian stated that, if the Independ- 
ent companies had not formed associa- 
tions 20 years ago, every one of them 
would have been wiped out by the Bell 
combinations. He told of the work which 
the association has done in connection 
with the legislative acts of Congress and 
the activities of the Interstate Commerce 


Commission and its recognition by the 
Department of Justice. 

Geo. K. Gann, of Lincoln, took charge 
of the question box and led the discus- 
sions on a number of practical topics. Be- 
fore the session adjourned, the auditing 
committee reported and commended L. E. 
Hurtz, secretary-treasurer, for the excel- 
lent work he had done in the keeping of 
the association’s records. 

Thursday Morning Session. 

After calling the meeting to order on 
Thursday morning, January 11, President 
C. J. Garlow, of Columbus, presented his 
annual address. In it he reviewed the 
conditions underlying the advancing costs 
and the condition of the Nebraska com- 
panies. Government ownership, relations 
with their employes and their officering 
and the Independent associations were 
other topics discussed by Mr. Garlow. 

President Garlow’s Address. 

In part Mr. Garlow spoke as follows: 

“As we well know, most of the raw 
materials used in the manufacture of our 
equipment have advanced in the last year 
to almost double their ordinary prices, 
and are still soaring. 

Labor has almost kept equal pace, so 
that the expense of operating a tele- 
phone plant, as well as building it, has 
advanced to an alarming point, while the 
price and profits to investor and operator 
have practically remained unchanged. 

Who is there among us who would, at 
the present time, undertake to construct 
country lines and give service at $1 or 
$1.25 a month? 

Operating Costs. 

“Notwithstanding government  statis- 
tics show the average cost of operating 
Independent telephones is $18.88 per sta- 
tion, and that the cost of the Bell com- 
pany is $30 per station, it is evident that 
in Nebraska the cost to the Independent 
operator is much less, or we would all 
be in the hands of a receiver. I think 
our average would not exceed, for the 
smaller companies at least, $12, but this 
is only by the strictest economy, often 
poor service, and the officers working for 
nothing. 

The cost per station for large units, 
as we all have learned, is much greater 
than the small exchanges with inexpensive 
apparatus, though the public generally is 
not yet convinced of this fact, and, more 
than that, it doesn’t want to know the 


truth. It is interested in but one thing— 
efficient service at the lowest possible 
cost. 
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Referring further to the situation gen- 
erally, it is a serious fact that the very 
materials needed in the construction of 
telephone apparatus are also needed in 
the manufacture of war materials. As 
iz is of more concern to the watring na- 
tions, and more important that they kill 
each other off than it is that national in- 
telligence be advanced and education be 
disseminated among our peoples, they bid 
high and rob us of what we need and 
cought to have at reasonable. prices. 

Human greed comes first. The highest 
bidder gets the goods, no matter what 
or who he is—no matter whether in the 
end these very instruments of destruction 
be turned against us or against some oth- 
er nation. We do not seem to notice the 
sad reality of what has taken place at 
cur own southern border, only a_ step 
from us. But so long as sales, labor, and 
every commodity is moving with such 
speed in the outward direction, and money 
rolling into the tills of the producer and 
into the pockets of labor in return, we 
may expect 2 continuance of present con- 
ditions. But these inflated prices can- 
not long continue. The end cannot be 
far away at most, and the one great 
question is: ‘How shall we prepare our- 
selves to meet the crisis?’ 

When the nations cease _ shooting, 
smothering, murdering and starving each 
other—then the bitterest of all warfare 
must begin; that unrelenting commercial 
warfare which immediately brings a clash 
between capital and labor and which 
brings into the line of battle every human 
being. Then it is that we shalf be in the 
great struggle. 

Preparation for Future. 


“The question confronting us is: Are 
we preparing, or how can we best fortify 
against the mad rush from a high to a 
low standard of prices and wages? We 
feel safe in asserting that, of all the in- 
custries ever born, set up and flaunted be- 
fore the public demanding a hearing and 
recognition, none were ever born of such 
short period of gestation, nor wrapped in 
such fragile garments, as the Independent 
telephone child. 

It is the only great enterprise, stood up 
on bum legs and told to walk, to run and 
to fight, that has been able to go. The 
growth and development has been phe- 
nomenal. Have we reached our zenith? 
Is our footing sure? 

In my judgment we have arrived at a 
point and reached a period when the 
greatest economy must be exercised. The 
unnatural prices of everything has put 
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us on a false basis—has inflated our 
physical value to a point far beyond the 
normal. We must not permit ourselves 
to be lured into the idea of making our 
book values beyond that of normal con- 
ditions, no matter what exorbitant prices 
we are forced to pay for our apparatus, 
because the time will soon come when a 
reaction will set in. Then our inflated 
values will tumble, and likewise the repu- 
tation of the business. 

We must bear in mind these facts: 
While inflated values bring us no extra 
earnings, they do bring increase in taxes 
and rumors of wealth that does not ex- 
ist. Inflated values may fool the investor 
and reflect upon the credit and honor of 
the company or its officers. Inflated 
value, though honest, .establishes a false 
basis of earnings. Though a temporary 
benefit might be gained by such value, it 
must settle back to normal conditions. 

Therefore, as your leader, and having 
your best interests at heart, let me warn 
you to first be honest with yourself, no 
matter whether the telephone business is 
your main business or merely a_ side 
issue. Above all, be honest and fair with 
your neighbors and the railway commis- 
sion, as well as obedient to the law. But 
stand firm for your rights against all 
else and this association is behind you, at 
least while I have any connection with it. 

I would advise cautious buying; don’t 
overload and don’t increase your indebt- 
edness without being sure you may 
greatly increase your income. I would 
also advise cleaning up indebtedness just 
as fast as you can, for when we settle 
back to the normal conditions we may 
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face such an embarrassing situation as 
will necessarily diminish our income very 
largely. So let us do our best to be 
prepared to meet these conditions. Noth- 
ing will assure it like economy in every 
part of the business. 
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Government Ownership. 


“A public service corporation is the 
common target for everybody. Every 
consumer of the commodity takes a shot 
at the bull’s eye whether the animal mo- 
lests him or not. He is like the boy 
with his new gun. He means only to 
kill the pestiferous sparrow, but shoots 
at every innocent bird he sees, just to see 
if he can hit it. 

We aim at government ownership 
which some of our people talk so much 
about and are spending their energies to 
fasten upon the throats of the people. I 
cannot, here, go into this matter as I 
should like to, but I do want to say 
enough to set our people thinking on the 
subject. , 

It is true that more than half of the 
voters of this country are more inter- 
ested in their own little affairs than in 
those things which develop and build up 
the country. They are more interested 
in their incomes and their own pleasures 
than in the large things of the nation. 

After all, we cannot blame them, but 
it behooves us all to so conduct our pub- 
lic service affairs that reasonable persons 
must understand that there is fair play 
between them and ourselves, and to be 
able to show them that no corporation is 
so relentless, so unswerving, and no 
agents so despotic and so little financially 
concerned as those of the government. 
Power often begets bigotry, and position 
creates arrogance. 

Government ownership of the tele- 
phone, which is advocated by some, would 
mean a taxation of no small sum, in which 
every property owner must share. It 
would mean the strangling of every en- 
terprise now engaged directly or indi- 
rectly in the business. It might, and 
no doubt would, mean the confiscation of 
millions of dollars of money and labor 
invested. It would throw out of em- 
ployment hundreds of thousands, to be 
replaced by the cheap politicians. 

It would destroy ambition—that great- 
est of all values in developing the coun- 
try. It would not reduce the cost to 
consumer, but in most cases increase that 
cost, with rules as arbitrary as those 
enforced by demands for revenues. It 
would create thousands of political agents 
to run the business instead of encour- 
aging home industry and capital, and take 
from the people of a community the right 
to own and operate their own business. 

It is said, and I think truly, that the 
government is most unjust with its em- 
ployes; that, while within the past three 
years wages in private business have in- 
creased from 25 to 100 per cent., the gov- 
ernment has not raised the wages of its 
employes a dollar. 

The only real experience your speaker 
has had with government ownership was 
riding on a railroad owned and operated 
ir: Panama—a road about 50 miles long, 
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very commonly equipped and managed— 
on which, for the privilege of riding, I 
paid five cents a mile. If there is a rail- 
road in the world which ought to pay it 
is that one, because the traffic is great. 
In 1913 it carried a tonnage of 300,000,- 
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060 Ibs. and over one and a half million 
people. 

I do not know the freight rates, but 
they are very high. While it charges its 
own people an exorbitant sum, ships of 
cther nations are permitted to pass free 
(except a tonnage rate) through a $45,- 
000,000 canal, with a cost of operation 
which staggers the ordinary mind. 

Do you think we want our Uncle Sam- 
uel to take us over or to operate in com- 
petition with us, we furnishing a portion 
of his capital and expenses? Let us hope 
every ambitious, liberty-loving American 
will stand against it. 


Efficiency and Wages. 

“Statistics show that the Independent 
telephone companies obtain equal effi- 
ciency and equal results at a much lower 
cost than does the Bell company. You 
ask how this is accomplished ? 

First, the officers and foremen of Inde- 
pendent companies come in direct contact 
with the employe, who often is a stock- 
holder, and, if not, realizes that his work 
must show results, for he is constantly 
under the eye of those directly inter- 
ested. The moral staandard, too, re- 
quired by local companies is usually 
higher than that of the Bell company, 
for the reason of severe criticism by the 
officials for any immoral conduct on the 
part of the employe, which comes right 
home to them. 

An employe who does not dissipate pro- 
duces better results, accomplishes more 
work and gives better satisfaction to 
patrons. From my own experience I can 
assure you that good, reliable, conscien- 
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tious employes are cheaper at a high wage 
than a cheap man or nten, whose con- 
duct and reputation are below par. There- 
fore I implore every employer to raise 
the moral standard of his employes. A 
field man upon whom you can rely for 
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honest labor, honest time, safety for the 
men, and who demands gentlemanly con- 
duct, is of more value than we generally 
admit. 

Men who are morally right are nearly 
always more ambitious than the immoral. 
Men who save something from their 
wages are always looking forward with 
pleasure to see their savings increase. 

We should look to the welfare of our 
employes and give them such help as 
we can, especially good advice along their 
line of work, and encourage them to 
habits of economy. The company I rep- 
resent has 14 operators, every one of 
whom is a depositor in a savings bank, 
resulting from a personal and business 
talk with them. The result is that they 
are happy, permanent and striving to 
save, instead of being broke all the time, 
blue and discouraged. 

I need not tell you that it is our moral 
duty to pay as good wages as we can 
afford and to make every employe a mem- 
ber of our industrial family. I want to 
see the telephone employe attain to the 
highest standard, and it is up to us to 
see that they reach it. 

The National and State Associations. 

“Tt would be an injustice to our asso- 
ciations to not briefly refer to their ben- 
efits. 

I think we all understand quite well 
that in union and education there is 
strength. One would be of little real 
value without the other. The strength 
is essential, but, run in the wrong di- 
rection, is fatal to any cause. Governed 
and directed by education, which means 
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business reason and management, essen- 
tial results are produced. 

These associations, national and state, 
are but schools, at which we all are both 
teacher and pupil. It is just as essential 
for us to attend and be a pupil and 
teacher as it is that we employ a line- 
man who can climb poles and make the 
proper connections. The United States 
Independent Telephone Association is 
composed of representatives of immense 
capital and represents a storehouse for 
all our state associations and those who 
are its members. 

As to our own association, you all know 
its history, its value to the business and 
its willingness to aid in advancing the 
interest of the smaller companies. No 
company or organization of telephone in- 
terest can afford to be out of it. 

The past year has been notable in many 
respects: The merging of companies, all 
tc the satisfaction of the public and sta- 
bility of the business; the failure of every 
effort to enforce county ownership upon 
the people at the sacrifice of our stock- 
holders; and the increase of rates allowed 
many companies and the general better- 
ment of the service. 

There should be a determined effort by 
the members of this association to keep 
the rates advanced in proportion as the 
cost of operation increases. This we 
must do, and see that a fair switching 
rate is allowed all companies. 

Let me ask every one of you to never 
forget your duty to each other, to the offi- 
cials of the state, and to the obedience 
of the law—to do nothing cheap, but to 
strive for efficiency and to make your in- 
vested dollars give reasonable return.” 

“Interference with Telephone Service 
by High Power Transmission Lines” was 
the subject of an address by L. E. Hurtz, 
of Lincoln. Mr. Hurtz was followed by 
B. G. Miller, of Crete, who spoke on the 
topic, “Economies in Farm Line Construc- 
tion.” 

“Farmers’ Mutuals” were discussed by 
H. K. Atkinson, of Merna, after which 
adjournment was taken. 

Thursday Afternoon Session. 

At 2 o’clock a visit was made to the 
Nebraska legislature. 

Upon the convening of the Thursday 
afternoon session R. E. Mattison, of Lin- 
coln, spoke on the subject of “Maximum 
Rates.” 

Mr. Mattison said that. in investigating 
the maximum rate question he had been 
unable to find any examples of the rate 
in. question. He stated that such a rate 
would tend to crush the desire to extend 
the “long haul” lines, and pointed out the 
vast difference between the operation of 
telegraph companies and telephone com- 
panies. The telephone companies could 
make unheard of profits if they charged 
on the same basis as telegraph companies, 
and were able to send their messages at 
any time, as the latter do. 
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The speaker declared that the maximum 
rate favors the large user at the expense 
of the small user and that it was the most 
undemocratic thing a democrat ever pro- 
posed. He told the telephone men that 
they should be against any such bill. 

A report on the increased cost of tele- 
phone materials was read by M. T. 
Caster, of Lincoln. It showed the extent 
of the increases in the price of materials 
used in the telephone industry. Every 
piece of wire and equipment used in the 
service had advanced in price from 15 to 
2,000 per cent., Mr. Caster stated. 

Some “Suggestions on Economical 
Maintenance of Farm Lines” were given 
by J. N. Deaver, of Gilead, and a discus- 
sion of “Collections” was led by Mr. 
Backstrom, of Warsaw. 

President Garlow announced the ap- 
pointment of a committee composed of 
T. M. Scott, of Aurora; J. E. Grint, of 
Sargent, and G. E. Becker, of Pawnee 
City, to confer with members of the rail- 
way commission in order to secure a defi- 
nite ruling on the method of filling out 
report blanks, particularly in relation to 
the apportionment of maintenance and 
depreciation charges. 

The Banquet. 


The annual banquet took place on 
Thursday evening, there being some 225 
persons present, about half of whom were 
members of the Nebraska legislature, and 
their wives. 

The speaker of the evening was Frank 
G. Odell, of Omaha, who spoke on “The 
Rural Telephone in Europe and America.” 
In his address he compared public and 
private ownership of public utilities, par- 
ticularly the telephone industry. Mr. 
Odell stated that he started on his inves- 
tigations prejudiced in favor of public 
cwnership, but that he had changed many 
of his opinions before he finished. He 
described the conditions in Germany, 
France, Switzerland and Great Britain, 
comparing rates and operating costs, and 
closed with a description of postal “in- 
efficiency” in the United States. 

The speaker made it plain that, while 
for years he had been preaching govern- 
ment ownership of public utilities, inves- 
tigating had caused to arise in his mind 
grave doubts as to the propriety of such 
action. 

Governor Keith Neville was called on 
and briefly responded, extending a wel- 
come and telling an amusing story on 
himself in which he had been called down 
by an Omaha policeman. 

George A. Briggs, of Elkhart, Ind., 
president of the Chicago Telephone Sup- 
ply Co., a former “dry farmer” in Ne- 
braska and a student of the University 
of Nebraska 30 years ago, spoke briefly 
and told of the growth of the telephone 
business. 

Lieutenant-Governor Edgar Howard 
spoke on “Now and When My Son Shall 
Be a Grandfather.” His address was in 
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part humorous, then pathetic and pro- 
phetic. 

He hoped to see wonderful improve- 
ment and perfection in the telephone so 
that it would still further serve human 
needs and desires. He warned the con- 
vention, however, that he had been the 
father of a maximum long distance rate 
bill which he hoped to see passed by the 
state legislature. *He demanded that tele- 
phone men pay their girl employes a mini- 
mum of $50 a month if they desired to re- 
tain his friendship. 

Dr. George E. Condra, president of the 
National Conservation Congress, was the 
last speaker. He spoke briefly, urging a 
greater and more intense Nebraska spirit, 
a spirit of dealing that would make every 
Nebraskan proud of his state, a conser- 
vation of the honesty and integrity of the 
state and team work for the development 
of the nation’s greatest commonwealth. 

The Concluding Session. 

The topics discussed at the closing ses- 
sion on Friday included: “Farm Line 
Code Ringing”; “Telephone Service and 
the Law.” 

J. E. Grint, of Sargent, talked on “Tel- 
ephone Service in England.” Mr. Grint, 
who is a native of that country, paid it a 
visit six years ago. He said that Great 
Britain is far behind the United States in 
the extent and perfection of service. He 
tried to explain how extensive the tele- 
phone system was in Nebraska, but his 
former schoolmates and chums would not 
believe him. They thought that his story 
was purely a Yankee invention. 

Attorney Herbert W. Baird, of Lincoln, 
told of the proceedings necessary for tele- 
phone companies to follow in presenting 
a request for a raise in rates, or for any 
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other relief, to the Nebraska State Rail- 
way Commission. 

H. H. Andrews, of Callaway, read a 
paper on the “Minority Stockholder.” 
Mr. Andrews said it was time that the 
lawmakers did something for this neg- 
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lected class of investors. He pointed out 
that the legislature had never obeyed the 
state constitution or it would have pro- 
vided relief. 

Considerable discussion arose over de- 
preciation of plants and a number of 
members aired their views. 

Resolutions Adopted. 

A resolution was adopted deprecating 
any extension of federal control which 
would force the small companies of $10,- 
000 capital or thereabouts to make reports 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The state association endorses the posi- 
tion taken by the United States Independ- 
ent Telephone Association. 

Frank H. Woods explained that the 
main object of the state association 
going on record was to save small tele- 
phone companies from having to come 
under the wing of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. He pointed out that 
their lines did not extend to other states, 
atlhough under a strict ruling they en- 
gaged in interstate business when a mes- 
sage from their lines went over toll lines 
into other states. He thought that a 
ruling could be secured which would not 
require the small companies to report to 
the Interstate commission. 

A resolution was passed asking that the 
statutes of Nebraska be so amended that 
the end of the fiscal year in the state be 
changed from June 30 to December 31. It 
was pointed that December 31 has been 
generally adopted throughout the United 
States, and to conform to the fiscal year 
prescribed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the change should be made 
tc prevent confusion and duplicate work. 

The state legislature was asked to pro- 
vide a way to eliminate uncertainties in 
the election of directors of incorporated 
companies. It was suggested that the 
courts be empowered to settle by lot all 
ties in the elections of directors and hold- 
overs not elected when the courts are un- 
able to determine from evidence and law 
who are to serve. 

The election of officers resulted as has 
been previously noted. The retiring presi- 
dent, C. J. Garlow, of Columbus, has been 
president of the Nebraska association for 
eight years. A vote of thanks was given 
Mr. Garlow for his good work on behalf 
of the organization. 


Results of Federal Ownership in 
Manitoba, Canada. 

A short time ago there appeared in the 
Chicago Daily Tribune an editorial com- 
menting upon the results of government 
ownership in the province of Manitoba, 
Canada. Last week there was published 
in the same paper a letter sent in by S. 
N. Brookhart, of Washington, Iowa, 


relative to the situation in Manitoba. His 
letter reads as follows: 

“Recently you had an editorial upon 
the financial failure of the government- 
owned telephones in Manitoba. You based 
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the report of Prof. 
Mavor, of Toronto. I immediately wrote 


this upon 
the manager of these telephones and 
sent him the copy of your editorial. 

In reply he sends me a history and 
detailed statement with reports of the 
management and present condition of the 
public-owned telephones. These show that 
the government bought these telephones 
in 1908, that they have increased the 
number of subscribers from 14,042 to 
45,810 in January, 1914, and that 9,962 
of this increase are rural subscribers, and 
they now have 9.7 telephones per 100 
population in the province. 

The value of the service has doubled 
and the rates have not been increased. 
Because of the great expenditure for 
extensions they -had a deficit of about 
$150,000 at the end of 1911, but on No- 
vember 30, 1916, this deficit had 
turned into a balance, and they have an 
accumulated replacement reserve of about 
$1,500,000, one million of which is in- 
vested in provincial gold bonds at 5 per 
cent. 

When you get this whole history it is 
a showing that would do credit to any 
institution, but especially to a_ thinly 
populated province like this. The pres- 
ent value of the property is over $1,000,- 
000 greater than the cost. There is no 
political influence in the management of 
it, and there is no party in the province 
would suggest turning it back to the Bell 
company or any other private owner. 

Prof. Mavor visited the management 
of this company about two years ago, 
without disclosing the purpose of his 
visit. He seems to have picked out the 
period when this system had a deficit 
and, without giving the causes, makes 
out a strong case for the Bell telephone 
company against government ownership 
[I am not surprised at the Bell telephone 
company pursuing these tactics, as I 
have received a large cargo of such lit- 
erature from it myself in the’ last few 
years. However, I am surprised and do 
not think the great Tribune should be 
taken in and base its editorials upon this 
sort of inspiration.” 


been 


Additions Made to Eastern District 
of Central Home. 


The Central Home Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. has added the exchanges of 
Frankfort, Lawrenceburg and Owenton, 
Ky., to the Eastern district, of which J. 
J. Veatch is district manager. This 
change was made with a view to bet- 
ter consolidation of the company’s opera- 
tions in that section. 

Mr. Veatch, who has also been man- 
ager of the Paris Home company, will be 
relieved of the detail work of that ex- 
change, although his headquarters will 
remain at Paris, Ky. William H. Cannon, 
who has been assistant to Mr. Veatch at 
Paris, has been appointed local manager. 








Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
and Actions of City Councils Relative to Franchises, Rates and Service 


Fair Value Fixed Upon Bell Prop- 
erty in Colorado. 

The Colorado Public Utilities Commis- 
sion on January 6 fixed the fair value for 
rate-making purposes of the Mountain 
States Telephone & Telegraph Co. at 
$14,698,414, or approximately $6,000,000 
less than the value placed upon the prop- 
erty by the company. On the basis of 
this valuation the commission found that 
the company is not earning in excess of 
a reasonable rate of return, which the 
commission places at 8 per cent. per an- 
num. 

But the commission ruled that the com- 
' pany shall not be permitted to raise its 
rates to permit an earning of 8 per cent. 

To prepare detailed evidence concern- 
ing the adequacy of the service, and to 
make a general survey of the rates,in op- 
eration in the various parts of the state, 
the commission announces it has in- 
structed its commercial rate engineer to 
begin a thorough investigation. 

The findings of the commission made 
public last week are in the nature of a 
preliminary statement in preparation for 
the further consideration of complaints 
and do not preclude the reduction of spe- 
cific rates where the need of such reduc- 
tion is shown. 

The valuation for rate-making purposes 
includes the value of the property as de- 
termined on the cost to reproduce, less 
depreciation, the necessary working capi- 
tal, and the going concern value. The 
actual value placed on its property by the 
telephone company was $20,757,800. - 

The commission approves the payment 
of 7 per cent. stock dividends to the 
stockholders, and declares that a return 
of not to exceed 1 per cent. upon the 
fair value of the company’s system in 
Colorado is properly allowable for the 
purpose of establishing and maintaining 
the credit of the company. 

The net return of 8 per cent. which the 
commission found to be reasonable does 
not include the income necessary for 
maintenance, all operating expenses with- 
in reason and the proper annual depre- 
ciation for repairs. 

The commission declares that the depre- 
ciation reserve of the company, amount- 
ing to $1,169,426.58, is inadequate, and 
fixes the proper depreciation reserve at 
$1,364,922. Following out its figures, the 
commission finds the total revenues the 
company should have received for the 
year 1915 to meet all reasonable operat- 
ing expenses, and to provide for a return 
of 8 per cent., to be $3,883,191.79, whereas 
it fell short of that amount by $484,921.37. 


In concluding, the commission states 
that the evidence showed the company to 
have been alive to the needs of the pub- 
lic, that its service has been adequate, and 
the management of its finances and busi- 
ness efficient and honest. 


New York Commission Has Abso- 
lute Power Over Rates. 


The tenth annual report of the New 
York. Public Service Commission, sub- 
mitted to the legislature early this month, 
calls attention to changes in the powers 
of the commission effected by court de- 
cisions during the year which have a 
far-reaching effect and may require legis- 
lative action. 

These changes include the decision of 
the court of appeals in the Ulster & Dela- 
ware Railroad’s appeal, where it was 
held that the commission had power, 
upon proper showing, to permit an in- 
crease of the mileage book rate above 
two cents a mile, notwithstanding the 
“mileage book law” which restricted it to 
that figure. The court held that the pub- 
lice service commissions law of 1907 sup- 
erseded all previous enactments and gave 
the commissions absolute power over 
rates. Logically followed, this would 
mean that all the rate limiting legisla- 
tion previous to 1907 was now subject 
to the review of the commissions. 

The court of appeals’ decision in the 
New York & Queens Gas case is also 
called to the attention of the legislature. 
The court there held that the appellate 
division has not the power to review the 
reasonableness of a decision of the com- 
missions, but only to annul the order 
for some violation by the commission of 
a rule of law. These two decisions, it 
is believed, give the commissions the 
almost absolute power over rates and 
service which was contemplated when 
the law was passed in 1907. 


Missouri Supreme Court Upholds 
Test Order of Commission. 


In sustaining the ruling of the Mis- 
souri Public Service Commission, where- 
in the gas company at Columbia was 
ordered to lower its rates to consumers, 
the Missouri Supreme Court, on Decem- 
ber 30, held that the action of the com- 
mission in ordering a test rate to the 
end that the real question of a fair rate 
may be ultimately determined is not un- 
reasonable. 

“The public service commission,” the 
court’s opinion states, “is an administra- 
tive board, created by the lawmakers, as 
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an arbiter between the general public and 
the public service corporations, and to 
this end has been given extensive powers, 
with all its acts subject to court review, 
however. 

“The fixing of rates is a delicate and 
vital subject when both the public inter- 
est and the interest of the public service 
corporations are considered. These cor- 
porations should not be crushed by the 
fixing of inadequate rates, nor should 
the public be imposed upon by arbitrary 
business methods adopted by such cor- 
porations, which would increase rates. 
To be more pointed, such corporations 
should not be permitted to fix an exor- 
bitant rate for their product and service, 
and then tie the hands of the public 
service commission by showing that at 
those rates their business is unprofitable.” 

The court held further that no one 
knows just what increase of consumption 
might follow a reduced rate and this can 
only be determined by actual test. In the 
words of the court’s opinion, “There is 
really no better way to determine just 
what effect lower rates will have upon a 
public service business, than by actual 
test.”—-State ex rel. Watts Engineering 
Co. appellant, vs. Missouri Public Service 
Commission, respondent, 19,006. 


Court Holds Question of Rates Is 
Up to State Commission. 
Judge Kennan in the superior court at 
Spokane, Wash., denied the petition of 
Harvig Ellerton for a writ of mandamus 
to compel the Home Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. of Spokane to install a tele- 
phone in his residence under the rate 
named in the franchise held by the com- 
pany. The court ruled that, since the 
question was purely one of what a just 
and fair rate is, the court had no juris- 
diction because the question rested solely 
within the jurisdiction of the state public 

service commission. 

Mr. Ellerton contended that the tele- 
phone company should be compelled to 
install telephones under the schedule of 
the old Home franchise, under which the 
present company operates. The company, 
although operating under the old fran- 
chise, is charging the rates of the old 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., whose 
local properties were absorbed by the 
Home company when the people of the 
city failed to ratify a new franchise for 
the Pacific company. 

In rendering the decision the court 
said: 

“Prior to the passage of the public 
service commission law, I concede that 
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the city had a right to specify rates in a 
contract between the city and the com- 
pany. Since the passage of the new pub- 
lic service commission law, in my opin- 
ion, the commission has assumed full 
jurisdiction in the matter of determining 
just rates. 

“The superior and supreme courts have 
no right to take a hand until that com- 
mission has passed on the rates. There 
is nothing here to show that it has yet 
passed on these rates. 

“This, in my opinion, is not a question 
of what the rates of the franchise or 
the city ordinance call for, but what is a 
reasonable rate. That is a matter this 
court cannot pass upon. The city might 
make an order compelling the company 
to furnish service at the rate asked and 
the commission might change it tomorrow, 
and this court would be powerless to 
act.” 

The petitioner for the writ was repre- 
sented in the case by Corporation Coun- 
sel J. M. Geraghty and his assistant, 
Alex. M. Winston. 

Mr. Winston, who handled the case, 
urged upon the court that the telephone 
company had agreed to furnish a $2 tele- 
phone, and it was largely because of the 
promises of the Home company franchise 
that it was approved by the people of 
the city, and it was largely because of the 
increased rate of the old Pacific com- 
pany franchise that its renewal was re- 
jected by the people. The company, he 
said, had promised one thing and then 
had broken its promise. 

Attorney F. T. Post, counsel for the 
Home company, contended throughout 
his arguments that the superior court had 
no jurisdiction in the matter, as it was 
clearly up to the state public service 
commission. 

Mr. Geraghty said he planned to take 
dn immediate appeal of the case to the 
state supreme court. 


Independent Takes Over Bell 
Property at Kearney, Neb. 


A final adjudication of the controversy 
relative to dual service at Kearney, Neb., 
has been made by the Nebraska State 
Railway Commission. The trouble began 
over two years ago with a signed protest 
from Kearney subscribers against dupli- 
cate telephone service. The commission 
finally ordered the companies to consoli- 
date by purchase. The Nebraska (Bell) 
Telephone Co. represented that it could 
not act because of the agreement of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
with the Department of Justice not to 
acquire competing exchanges. 

By permitting the Independent com- 
pany, the Kearney Telephone Co., to 
mortgage its property for $90,000 and 
sell $80,000 worth of bonds for funding 
and refunding operations, the commission 
opened the way for its acquirement of 
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the Bell plant. A new schedule of rates, 
containing increases for all classes of 
services, was also authorized by the com- 
mission. 


Burden of Proof as to Rate In- 
crease Placed on Commission. 


A novel use of the regulatory power 
of the state commission was employed 
in the matter of the Newport Telephone 
Co., a small plant owned by O. Nelson, 
at Newport, Neb. Complaint reached the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission that 
Mr. Nelson had served notice he intend- 
ed to close the exchange. 

Correspondence enlisted the statement 
from Mr. Nelson that he intended to quit 
because he could not make expenses. 

The commission replied that he could 
not be permitted to do so, and suggested 
as an alternative that he ask for an in- 
crease in rates. He sent back a schedule 
of increased rates that he said would be 
satisfactory, but served notice he would 
not appear to defend them and that he 
left the matter entirely in the hands of 
the commission. 

When the hearing was held on January 
9 representatives of farm lines were pres- 
ent to protest against an increase, but 
Mr. Nelson kept his promise and stayed 
away. The commission has taken the case 
under advisement. 


Petition Filed for Merger of Dallas 
(Texas) Plants. 


That the merger of the two telephone 
systems in the city of Dallas, Texas, is 
at last taking tangible form, is shown by 
developments in Dallas within the past 
week or so. On January 10 officials of 
the Dallas Automatic Telephone Co. and 
the Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone 
Co. presented to the mayor and board of 
commissioners of Dallas a formal peti- 
tion asking that a franchise permitting 
the consolidation in Dallas be passed by 
the board and submitted to the citizens 
ef Dallas in the April, 1917, city election. 

On behalf of himself and associates, 
J. C. Casler, president of the Dallas 
Automatic Telephone Co., presented the 
application, in writing, outlining briefly 
the plans formulated by the telephone 
companies for the merger. First Vice- 
President E. D. Nims, of the Southwest- 
ern Telegraph & Telephone Co., from St. 
Louis, was in Dallas during the week, 
as was also Nathaniel T. Guernsey of 
New York, general counsel of the Amer- 
ican Telegraph & Telephone Co., and D. 
A. Frank, of St. Louis, general counsel 
for the Southwestern system. The appli- 
cation provides for the organization of a 
new company, which proposes to take 
over the plants of the two existing com- 
panies, and to operate both manual and 
automatic systems in Dallas, at least for 
the present. 

Inventories of the 


two Dallas ex- 
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changes, delivered to the board, value the 
combined plants at $7,924,342, of which 
$5,236,160 is for the Southwestern plant, 
and $2,588,173 for the automatic plant. 
The merged exchange, it is stated, would 
serve some 35,000 local and county sub- 
scribers. The new company would be a 
Texas corporation, with headquarters in 
Dallas. 

It is expected that the city commission 
will take action very soon on the petition. 





Prospective Legislation of Interest 
to Texas Telephone Men. 


The Texas legislature on January 9 
convened in its biennial session, at Aus- 
tin, the state capital, with much legisla- 
tion of vital interest to Texas telephone 
companies in prospect. Although, this 
early in the session, no bills of importance 
to state utilities corporations have been 
introduced, the telephone companies are 
preparing for a long contest on several 
matters of legislation certain to be 
brought up. 

Texas being at present without a pub- 
lic utilities commission, legislation regu- 
lating utilities excepting railroads is han- 
died by the state assembly. There will 
probably be a bill, or several, introduced 
early in the session to create a state 
utilities commission, or to place telephone 
companies under the jurisdiction of the 
state railway commission. Similar bills 
were defeated in the 1915 legislature, be- 
ing bitterly opposed by the telephone 
companies of the state. 

Employers of female labor anticipate 
sundry labor legislation, chiefly a min- 
imum wage bill and probably an amend- 
ment to the present 54-hour law. An ai- 
tempt is to be made to amend the state 
workman’s compensation law. 

It is stated on good authority that at- 
tempts also will be made by Independent 
telephone companies to secure the pass- 
age of a bill aiming to reduce or abol- 
ish the present state occupation tax on 
telephone companies of % per cent. on 
their gross receipts. 

The legislature will undoubtedly be in 
session for several months, an extra ses- 
sion being very probable. 


Wants Law Fixing Maximum Toll 
Rate in Nebraska. 


Lieutenant Governor Howard of Ne- 
braska has served notice upon the tele- 
phone companies doing business in the 
state that he will urge the passage of a 
bill providing for a maximum toll rate in 
the state. Mr. Howard is a newspaper 
editor, owning a weekly at Columbus, 
and he says he was impelled to take this 
position because when on the editorial 
excursion last August, he was asked to 
pay $2 to talk for ten minutes from 
Alliance, Neb., to his home folks. 

Mr. Howard was asked whether he 
favored a blanket toll rate which shall be 
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charged for all messages originating and 
ending within the state, as a maximum 
charge, or whether he would favor zone 
rates. He said that he had not gone into 
details, but was standing for the general 
principle. The state now has a law speci- 
fying a maximum charge of 25 cents for 
all telegraph messages. 


Railroads Must Maintain Tele- 
phones in Stations for Public. 


The Nebraska Supreme Court has up- 
held the constitutionality of the legis- 
lative enactment of 1909 requiring rail- 
road companies, express and telegraph 
companies to install telephone instruments 
in their stations and public offices for the 
convenience of the public when so or- 
dered by the state railway commission. 

The case was one in which the Missouri 
Pacific resisted the order of the commis- 
sion and appealed to the supreme court. 
The opinion says that a carrier’s duty is 
not limited to the transportation of per- 
sons and property and that the furnish- 
ing of adequate facilities for the transac- 
tion of public business is a part of a 
common carrier’s duty. 


Massachusetts Commission 
Changes Fiscal Year. 


Following resolutions by several or- 
ganizations of public utility companies, 
the Massachusetts Public Service Com- 
mission has ordered that the fiscal year 
of utilities under its jurisdiction with 
respect to the filing of reports shall be 
changed from June 30 to December 31. 
Reports for 1916 are due March 31, 1917. 
This change is favored by a large ma- 
jority of public utility executive officers. 





Business Telephone Rates  In- 
creased at Bismarck, N. D. 


The North Dakota Railroad Commis- 
sion, on December 30, issued an order 
authorizing the North Dakota Independ- 
ent Telephone Co. to readjust its business 
rates at Bismarck, N. D. According to 
this ruling, the company is permitted to 
increase its rate for individual line busi- 
ness service to $3.25 a month; to estab- 
lish a two-party line business service at 
$2.75 a month, and to reduce the rate 
for business extension telephones from 
$1.25 to $1. The one and two-party busi- 
ness rates are subject to a discount of 
25 cents for prompt payment. 


Austin, Texas, Merger Approved 


at Special Election. 

The merger of the two telephone ex- 
changes in Austin, Texas, has been ap- 
proved by an overwhelming vote of the 
citizens, in a special election held Janu- 
ary 4. The election came as the end of 
a long series of negotiations between the 
city and the telephone companies, as 
concerning the franchise to be granted 
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the Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone’ 


Co., which is to take over the Inde- 
pendent exchange in Austin. 

The franchise as adopted by the city 
council consists of 34 pages, and contains 
many provisions safeguarding the city. 
The Independent exchange in Austin 
operates very few telephones. 

The merger will be completed after the 
erection by the Southwestern company of 
a new office and exchange building, cer- 
tain rebuilding of the plant, etc. The 
rates are to be $5 for business and $2 for 
residence telephones, per month, an in- 
crease of $1 per month on business tele- 
phones. 





Tentative Draft of Public Utilities 
Bill For Utah. 


The tentative draft of the proposed 
public utilities bill in the state of Utah, 
as drawn up by the sub-committee ap- 
pointed by the Democratic steering com- 
mittee, contains a provision that the com- 
mission created by this proposed act shall 
supervise, regulate and determine the 
quality of service and charges to be made 


by telephone and telegraph companies 


within the state. 


Summary of State Commission 
Hearings and Rulings. 
CALIFORNIA, 

January 2: The commission issued an 
order authorizing the Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. to acquire the entire issued 
capital stock of the Riverside Home Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. This is a step in 
the purchase of the system of the River- 
side Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. by 
the Pacific company. The Pacific com- 
pany has purchased all the bonds of 
the Riverside company to the value of 
$275,000, and paid for them $168,254.44. 
The permission given by the railroad 
commission is a legalization of this trans- 
fer of securities. The Pacific company 
proposes to disincorporate the Riverside 
company and charge against its surplus 
the amount paid for the capital stock of 

the Riverside company, $95,542.25. 

January 2: The commission authorized 
the Sunset Telephone & Telegraph Co. to 
sell to the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. its entire telephone plant in Cali- 
fornia for $10, including all real estate 
and other property. The proceeding is 
purely formal. All of the capital stock 
of the Sunset company, amounting to 
$15,090,000, is already owned by the Pa- 
cific company, and the Sunset has no in- 
debtedness except to the Pacific company. 
The authority given by the commission is 
simply a legalization of a transfer already 
made. 

CoLorADo. 

January 6: The commission fixed a 
fair value for rate making purposes of the 
Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. at $14,698,414, or approximately $6,- 
000,000 less than the value placed upon 
the property by the company. 

FLor pA. 


January 23: Postponed hearing at Pen- 
sacola, Fla., to determine whether or not 
there ought to be any change made from 
the present telephone exchange radius in 
the city of Pensacola, and, if so, should 
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that radius be made to conform to the 
present corporate limits of the city; and 
to consider and determine any increase or 
reduction in tolls or rates for telephone 
service incident to the change of ex- 
change radius. 

GEORGIA. 

January 11: Hearing on joint applica- 
tion of the Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and the Consolidated Tele- 
phone Co. of Thomasville, Ga., for 
authority to have the local exchanges at 
Leesburg and Smithville, now owned and 
operated by the latter company, trans- 
terred to the former. 

IDAHO. 

January 2: The commission denied the 
application of the Project Mutual Tele- 
phone & Electric Co. for a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity to build 
and operate a telephone system in Rupert. 
At the same time the commission urged 
the consolidation of the Mutual with the 
lines controlled by the Mountain States 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. in the town 
of Rupert. 

ILLINOIS, 

December 27: The commission ap- 
proved a contract between the Central 
Illinois Telephone & Telegraph Co., of 
Lincoln, Ill, and the Baker Telephone 
System, of McLean, Ill., for operating 
their lines in connection with each other. 
Case 5816. 

December 27: The commission issued 
an.order authorizing the Central Illinois 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Lincoln, 
Ill., to sell, and the Baker Telephone Sys- 
tem, of McLean, IIl., to buy, for $111 in 
cash, a certain toll line commencing at 
the intersection of the Vandalia Railroad 
and South Race street, in the city of At- 
lanta, and extending over a circuitous 
route to a point about one mile south and 
west of Atlanta. Case 5817. 

December 27: The commission ap- 
proved a contract between the Central IIli- 
nois Telephone Co., of Lincoln, Ill., and 
the Baker Telephone System, of McLean, 
lll., for the joint use of facilities. Case 
0818. 

December 27: The commission granted 
the application of the Vermilion County 
Telephone Co., of Danville, Ill, to sell, 
and of E. J. Boorde, doing business as 
the Hoopestown Telephone Co., to pur- 
chase, for $600 in cash, a one-half interest 
in a certain toll circuit extending from 
Danville to Hoopestown. Case 5620. 

December 27: The commission ap- 
proved a contract between the receivers 
of the Central Union Telephone Co. and 
the Hollis Telephone Co., of Hollis, IIl., 
tor the operation of their lines in connec- 
tion with each other. Case 5866. 

December 27: The commission ap- 
proved a contract between the receivers 
of the Central Union Telephone Co. and 
the Kilbourne Telephone Co., of Kil- 
bourne, Ill., for the joint operation of 
their lines. Case 5858. 

December 27: The commission ordered 
that Geo. H. Vermillion, doing business 
as the London Mills Telephone Co., at 
London Mills, Ill., be permitted to sell all 
of his telephone property for the sum of 
$1,250 to the Abingdon Home Telephone 
Ce., of Abingdon, Ill. Case 5154. 

December 29: The commission dis- 
missed the complaint of the Coon Broth- 
ers Telephone Co. vs. the Potomac Tele- 
phone Co. and the application of the Coon 
Brothers company for the establishment 
of a toll charge for calls between Arm- 
strong subscribers of the’ Potomac com- 
pany to Penfield subscribers of the Coon 
Brothers company. After careful consid- 
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eration the commission finds that the 
establishment of a toll charge for calls 
between the towns mentioned is not justi- 
fied under the facts and circumstances 
presented. Case 4341. 

January 3: The commission authorized 
the sale of a tract of land by the Chi- 
cago Telephone Co. to Sophis Quinlan, 
Anna C. Quinlan, Jennie S. Quinlan, Ed- 
ward E. Quinlan and William W. Quin- 
lan. Case 6089. 

January 3: The commission approved 
an agreement between the Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway Co. 
and the Queen City & Shelby County 
Mutual Telephone Co. covering the in- 
stallation by the latter company of a tele- 
phone line encased in a pipe across the 
right of way and underneath the tracks 


of the railway company at Shelbyville, IIl. 


Case E-622. 

January 4: The commission issued a 
modification of a previous order authoriz- 
ing the Mississippi Valley Telephone Co. 
to sell $65,000 of its bonds at the best 
price obtainable and not less than 92. On 
july 8, 1915, the commission authorized 
the company to issue $80,000 par value of 
bonds. Of this amount $15,000 has been 
sold by the petitioner at par. Not being 
able to sell the remainder at par, and be- 
lieving that they could be sold at not less 
than 92 with accrued interest, the com- 
pany asked permission to sell the bonds at 
a price not less than 92 and accrued in- 
terest, which permission the commission 
granted. Case 3936. 

January 16: Hearing at Chicago in the 
case of W. R. Primm, of Peoria, IIl., vs. 
the receivers of the Central Union Tele- 
phone Co., relative to complaint of rate 
and service furnished by the defendant 
company at the home of the complainant 
in Peoria. Case 6056. 

January 17: Hearing at Chicago upon 
the petition of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co., the Chicago Telephone Co., the 
Illinois Electric Association, the Public 
Service Co. of Northern Illinois and the 
Commonwealth Edison Co., in the matter 
of article 229, entitled “Pole Identifica- 
tion,” in General Order No. 30 of the 
commission, establishing rules for over- 
head electrical construction in the state of 
Illinois. Case 5993. 

January 17: Hearing at Chicago in the 
case of M. C. Stitzel and others of Nel- 
son, Ill., subscribers of the Dixon Home 
Telephone Co. vs. the Interstate Inde- 
pendent Telephone & Telegraph Co., rel- 
ative to petition for service from the In- 
terstate Independent Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., at Nelson, Ill. Case 5783. 

January 17: Hearing at Chicago in the 
matter of the joint application of the re- 
organization committee of the Western 
Illinois Telephone Co. and the Macomb 
Telephone Co. for the approval of a con- 
tract covering the sale by the former to 
the latter of its exchange and property 
for the sum of $8,000. Case 6077. 

KANSAS. 

January 4: Hearing at Concordia, Kan., 
on the application of the United Tele- 
phone Co. for permission to increase its 
rates in Concordia upon the installation 
of a new common battery system. 

MINNESOTA. 

January 9: In the matter of the peti- 
tion of J. C. Johnson and others for tele- 
phone service in the depot of the Great 
Northern Railway Co. at Evansville, 
Minn., the commission has informed the 
petitioners that the railway company has 
advised that the desired telephone will 
be installed at once. The proceeding is 
therefore dismissed by the commission. 
H-145. 
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January 12: The commission denied 
the petition of the Le Roy Telephone Co., 
of Le Roy, Minn., for permission to put 
into effect a regulation requiring the pay- 
ment of a deposit of $5 before installing a 
telephone for a new subscriber. 


MIssowurRI. 


January 9: The commission authorized 
the Missouri & Kansas Telephone Co. to 
purchase and consolidate the properties 
of the Southwestern Telegraph & Tele- 
phone Co. of Missouri, the Pioneer Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. of Oklahoma and 
the Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone 
Co. operating in Kansas. All of the prop- 
erty is to be consolidated under the name 
of the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
The property was purchased for $17,- 
500,000. 

NEBRASKA. 

January: The commission authorized 
the Kearney Telephone Co., of Kearney, 
Neb., to mortgage its property for $90,000 
and sell $80,000 worth of bonds for the 
purpose of taking over and consolidating 
the plant of the Nebraska (Bell) Tele- 
phone Co. in Kearney. A new schedule 
of rates, containing increases for all 
classes of service, was also authorized by 
the commission. 

January 9: Hearing upon the applica- 
tion of the Newport (Neb.) Telephone 
Co. for permission to increase rates. No 
appearance was made by the company. 
Three protestants appeared and submitted 
testimony in support of their claim that 
the proposed increase was unnecessary 
and unjust. The matter was taken under 
advisement. 

January 12: Hearing on amended peti- 
tion of the Palisade (Neb.) Telephone 
Co. for a new schedule of residence and 
farm rates. As originally filed the re- 
quest asked for an increase from 50 cents 
a month to 75 cents; the new application 
asks for a rate of $1.25 a month. No ap- 
pearance was made in resistance to the 
application. 

January 12 and 13: Hearing on appli- 
cation of the Alma (Neb.) Telephone Co. 
for an increase in rates. 

January 18: Hearing on the applica- 
tion of the Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company for permission to consol- 
idate exchanges recently purchased at 
David City and at Brainard, and to in- 
stall temporary rates in a zone comprising 
David City, Brainard, Dwight, Bruno and 
Garrison. 

New York. 

January 12: Hearing at New York City 
in the matter of the complaint of the Law- 
yers Mortgage Co., of New York, against 
the New York Telephone Co., as to the 
responsibility for payment for telegrams 
transmitted to telegraph offices by tele- 
phone. 

January 19: Hearing at Buffalo in the 
matter of the complaint of Allen Brothers 
and others of the town of Pike, Wyom- 
ing county, near Gainesville, against the 
New York Telephone Co., asking that the 
telephone company be required to extend 
its lines and give service in the town of 
Pike. Officials of the telephone company 
state that they were willing to make the 
extension, but that they would have to 
insist on a division of the installing ex- 
pense. They asked that the residents sup- 
ply poles and settings. 


IVORTH DAKOTA. 


December 30: The commission grant- 
ed permission to the North Dakota Inde- 
pendent Telephone Co. to increase its rate 
for individual line business telephone serv- 
ice at Bismarck, N. D., to $3.25 a month; 
to establish a two-party line business serv- 
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ice at $2.75 a month, and to reduce the 
rate for business extensions from $1.25 
to $1. The rates for one and two-party 
business telephones are subject to a dis- 
count of 25 cents. 


OHIO. 


January 12: Hearing at Columbus, 
Ohio, in the case of the City of Lima 
vs. the Lima Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
in regard to valuation and rates. 


OKLAHOMA. 


January 4: The commission granted 
permission to the Pioneer Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. to increase its rates, at 
Sapulpa, Okla., from $2.50 a month for 
business telephones and $1.50 a month for 
residence telephones, to $3 for business 
telephones and $2.50 for residence tele- 
phones, single line, and $1.50 a month for 
two-party line residence telephones. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

January 15: Hearing at Harrisburg on 
the application of the Consolidated Tele- 
phone Co., of Hazleton, Pa., for a cer- 
tificate of public convenience evidencing 
the commission’s approval of the purchase 
by the Consolidated company of the con- 
trolling right, title, etc., in the capital 
stock and mortgage indebtedness of the 
Easton Telephone Co. 

January 15: Hearing at Harrisburg on 
the application of the Consolidated Tele- 
phone Co., of Hazleton, Pa., for a cer- 
tificate evidencing approval of purchase 
by the Consolidated company of the con- 
trolling right and title and interest in the 
capital stock of the Easton & Bethlehem 
Telephone Co. 

SoutH CAROLINA. 


January: The commission issued ar 
order requiring telephone and telegraph 
companies not to obstruct public highways 
with poles, braces, anchors or other equip- 
ment necessary to the building and main- 
tenance of lines. Many complaints have 
been received by the commission relative 
to this ruling. 


TENNESSEE. 


January 15: Hearing in the matter of 
the complaint of the Southern States In- 
dependent Telephone Association in re- 
gard to the alleged discrimination in rates 
by the Cumberland Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. in the counties of Hamblen, 
Greene, Cocks, Jefferson and Grainger. 

WeEsT VIRGINIA. 

January 4: The Hundred Telephone 
Exchange Co., which operates in Wetzel 
county, was given permission to increase 
its business rate from $18 to $20 per year. 

January 4: The Chenoweth Valley 
Telephone Co., of Elkins, W. Va., was 
permitted by the commission to make 
slight increases generally throughout its 
entire rate schedule. 

January 4: Petition filed by the Green 
Sulphur Springs Mutual Telephone Co., 
of Green Sulphur Springs, W. Va., for 
permission to advance its rates from 30 
and 35 cents a month to 40 cents a month 
for all subscribers on the line. 


WISCONSIN. 


January 17: Hearing at Barcroft re- 
garding the extension of the Bancroft 
Telephone Co.’s lines in the town of Al- 
mond. Company affected, Union Tele- 
phone Co., of Plainfield. 

January: The commission is to make 
a valuation of the Union Telephone Co., 
of Plainfield, pending an adjustment of 
rates. The Union company operates a 
system of toll lines and exchanges be- 
tween Stevens Point and Portage, the 
great potato belt of Wisconsin. 
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Quiz Questions on the Preceding 
Installment. 

576. Outline the principle of operation 
ot the ringing pole changer without volt- 
age transformation. : 

577. What is the reason for the for- 
mation of the spark at the contact points 
of the ringing pole changer? 

578. How is the frequency of the cur- 
rent from the ringing pole changer con- 
trolled ? 

579. When is an alternating circuit 
working under the condition known as 
resonance ? 

580. How does the condenser, 17, Fig. 
184, increase the amount of power de- 
livered to the ringers? 

581. How is pulsating current obtained 
from the type of ringing pole changer 
shown in Fig. 184? 

582. How is the ordinary magneto 
line discharged after receiving an im- 
pulse of direct current for operating a 
biased ringer? 

583. What modification from the cir- 
cuit shown in Fig. 184 is possible? 


CHAPTER XXIII. Power Plant 
Equipment (Continued). 

584. The common-battery ringing vi- 
brator—It is to be noted that the im- 
pressed voltage of the ringing current 
obtained from the pole changers de- 
scribed, is the same as the voltage of 
the main ringing battery. In other words, 
if the main battery consists of dry cells 
giving an effective voltage of 90 volts, 
then an alternating voltage of approxi- 
mately 90 volts will be impressed upon 
the terminals of the pole changer. It is 
possible, however, to secure a sufficiently 
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Actual Circuit of a Ringing Pole 
Changer. 


Fig. 184. 


high alternating voltage from a battery 
of considerable lower voltage than 60 
or 90 by the use of the transforming type 
of common-battery ringing vibrator. 
While actual equipment of this type 
is produced in a variety of forms by the 


different manufacturers, the essentials of 
operation are shown in Fig. 185. In the 
sketch, 8-9 represents an ordinary 24-volt 
telephone exchange common battery or a 
battery of dry cells in exchanges where 
the common battery is not available, de- 
livering about the same voltage. The 
figures, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, designate a trans- 
former from the secondary terminals of 
which, 4 and 5, is taken the alternating 
ringing current. 

One terminal of the 24-volt battery is 
connected to the ‘center of the primary 
winding at the point, 2, and the other 


terminal is connected to the vibrating 
contact carrier working between the 
points, 6 and 7. The points, 6 and 7, 
are, in turn, connected to the outside 


‘terminals of the transformer primary. 


585. Principle of operation of com- 
mon-battery ringing vibrator—In _ this 
device, just as is the case with the de- 
vice shown in Fig. 184, the vibrating con- 
tact carrier is maintained in continuous 
operation between the contact points, 6 
and 7, by some form of interrupter and 
electromagnet. An enlarged view of the 
transformer windings is also shown so that 
the effect of the vibrating contacts may 
be very readily followed. 

As the vibrator swings to the right, the 
negative pole of the battery is connected 
to the contact, 6, and current passes 
through the right-hand half of the pri- 
mary winding of the transformer,. pass- 
ing around the core in a direction oppo- 
site to that of the hands of a clock if the 
observer views it from the right-hand 
end. The production of the magnetic 
flux in the transformer core due to this 
flow of current, induces a current in the 
secondary winding. 

As the vibrator leaves the contact point, 
6, and swings to the !eft, this flow of 
current through the right-hand half of 
the transformer winding is interrupted 
and a flow of current through the left- 
hand half of the primary is produced in 
the opposite direction around the iron 
core of the transformer. With an ob- 
server looking at the right hand end of 
the core this current now flows clockwise 
around the iron core. 

This flow of current assists in the de- 
struction of the magnetic flux due to 
current through the right-hand contact, 
6, and creates a magnetic flux in the core 
in the opposite sense. When this oppos- 
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ing magnetic flux is being built up, an 
induced current is produced in the sec- 
ondary winding in the opposite direction 
to that produced before. As the vibra- 
tor continues to move from side to side, 
therefore, a true alternating current may 
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Fig. 185. Theory of a Common Battery 


Ringing Pole Changer. 


be taken from the terminals, 4 and 5, of 
the secondary of the transformer. 

It is a simple matter to so proportion 
the ratio of the number of turns in the 
primary to the number of turns in the 
secondary as to derive alternating cur- 
rent of any desired effective voltage 
from the transformer secondary. It is 
not possible, however, to derive pulsating 
current from this type of pole changer. 


586. Expedients for operating in small 
exchanges.—In very small exchanges it 
is quite possible for arrangements to be 
made that will leave the battery connec- 
tion from the point, 9, fo the vibrator, 
open except during the actual ringing 
time. This effects an economy in the 
demand upon the main battery, no cur- 
rent being drawn except when ringing, 
and enables the ringing current to be 
taken from dry cells. It is extremely 
difficult to design the transformer wind- 
ings to prevent sufficient no-load current 
in the primary winding as to seriously 
affect the capacity of dry cells when used 
for a current supply. , 

In large exchanges where some ringing 
is being done at all times, a storage bat- 
tery is ordinarily available and such ex- 
pedients are not required. 

587. Other arrangement of the com- 
mon battery pole changer—The circuit 
for the pole changer adapted for use with 
the common battery as a source of the 
energy for ringing, is radically different, 
in many cases, from the arrangement 
shown in Fig. 185. 

In this circuit the magnetic flux in the 
core of the transformer is reversed by 
periodically substituting one primary ter- 
minal as a current outlet, for the other 
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at the vibrator contact points. By arrang- 
ing the connections so that the current in 
one winding must pass around the trans- 
former core in a direction opposite to 
that taken when it passes through the 
other one, the necessary reversal of the 
magnetic lines of force is produced. Such 
a transformer, however, must obviously 
be provided with practically two com- 
plete primary windings with a common 
terminal, only one of which is in action 
at any given time. 

In the interests of the economy in space 
which permits the use of a larger size of 
wire of lower resistance, one type of 
common battery pole changer is provided 
with transformers having only one pri- 
mary winding and two primary ter- 
minals. In this type of equipment, the 
flow of the battery current through the 
one primary winding of the transformer 
is actually reversed by the vibrator and 
the entire primary coil is in service at 
all times. 

Suppose, for illustration, that the ring- 
ing terminals of the pole changer shown 
in Fig. 184, were connected to the two 
terminals of the primary winding of a 
transformer. If the main battery, 7-8, 
be then replaced with the 24-volt ex- 
change common battery and the coil of 
the magnet, 14, be rewound so that it 
niay be operated directly from the ex- 
change battery, the circuit will be that 
used in the pole changer with a two- 
terminal single-primary winding for the 
transformer. The relay, 15, is, in that 
case, removed and the condenser, 17, is 
bridged permanently across the two ter- 
minals common to both the pole changer 
and the transformer primary coil. 

The most casual inspection of the cir- 
cuit will show that as the vibrator, 10, is 
cperated, the flow of current through the 
winding of the transformer primary will 
be periodically reversed in exactly the 
same way as the ringing current from 
the main battery in Fig. 184 is reversed. 
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Fig. 186. Primary Reversing Common 


Common Battery Pole Changer. 


The periodical reversal of the primary 
current will produce an induced alter- 
nating current in the secondary winding 
if the external circuit between its ter- 
minals is closed. 

This adaptation of the ‘pole changer 
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circuit for common battery operation is 
shown, in principle, in Fig. 186. The 
striking similarity between this circuit 
and that of the pole changer circuit 
shown in Fig. 184, is apparent upon in- 
spection and comparison. In both cases 
the two terminals of the battery circuit 
are carried upon the vibrating reed. In 
both cases a true alternating current is 
produced at the terminals of the pole 
changer itself. 

Practically the only difference between 
the two arrangements is found in the in- 
clusion, in one case, of the step-up trans- 
former and the modification of the motor 
magnet coil, 14, to render it suitable for 
energization with current from the 24- 
volt common battery instead of from the 
single-cell low-voltage closed-circuit bat- 
tery. 

588. Comparative advantages of dif- 
ferent arrangements—Comparison _ be- 
tween the two common battery pole 
changer circuit arrangements shown in 
Figs. 185 and 186 brings out the relative 
advantages of each very clearly. In the 
pole changer shown in Fig. 185, there are 
only two stationary contacts, aside from 
the motor magnet circuit, which are en- 
gaged by the movahle contacts on the 
vibrating reed. 

Any reduction in the number of bat- 
tery contacts in a device of this char- 
acter is an object worth while. This is 
because fewer contacts greatly simplify 
the labor of maintenance and of the 
necessary adjustments. 

The battery contacts on the vibrating 
reed in Figs. 184 and 186 must make uni- 
form contact with the two ringing cir- 
cuit springs on each side as the vibrating 
reed travels to and fro. With an arrange- 
ment such as that shown in Fig. 185, 
there is no possibility of inequality in 
the length of the time that battery flows 
into the circuit of the two primary wind- 
ings. A very simple adjustment will in- 
sure the necessary current flow alter- 
nately through the two divisions of the 
transformer primary. 

It is certain that pole changer equip- 
ment of both types is on the market and 
that each type has given the best of sat- 
isfaction in very many installations. In 
each type the fidelity of the equipment to 
the task laid out for it, as well as the 
reserve capacity and small supervision 
required in order to produce satisfactory 
results, is truly remarkable. 

(To be Continued.) 





Morrison: (Ill.) Company to Cable 
Heavy Rural Leads. 


Plans for making extensive improve- 
ments to its rural system, at a cost of 
several thousand dollars, were announced 
at the annual meeting of the Morrison 
Telephone Co., held recently in Mor- 
rison, Ill. In line with the proposed im- 
provements, the company plans to run 
underground cables out into the country 
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along all of the heavy leads, and pos- 
sibly northeast to the Hiddleson school- 
house. 

The cable is to be laid underground 
without the use of conduit. It is be- 
lieved that this method of construction 
will effect a great saving and that little 
trouble will be experienced from it. Gen- 
eral Manager F. Trautwein states that 
it is the company’s intention to in some 
way mark the line of location, calling 
attention to the fact that the cable is in 
the ground, and in this way avoid pos- 
sible trouble from some causes. 

All of the other country lines will be 
made all metallic. Common battery tele- 
phones will be installed on all rural lines, 
with eight-party harmonic selective ring- 
ing. The rural subscribers of the Mor- 
rison Telephone Co. will thus be afforded 
the same class of service that is given 
in the city of Morrison. 

The new underground cable will be 
about 14 miles in length and when it is 
laid nearly half of the company’s lines 
will be cable. 

The company at the present time fur- 
nishes service to 700 rural subscribers and 
upon the completion of the proposed im- 
provements, expects to increase this num- 
ker to 800. 

The city plant of the Morrison com- 
pany was completely rebuilt last summer. 
A new exchange building was erected, the 
plant was made all cable and new equip- 
ment and subscribers’ telephone instru- 
ments were installed. With the rebuild- 
ing of the rural lines, the Morrison sys- 
tem will indeed be a model one. 

The manager’s report for the past year, 
and the reports of the other officers, 
showing the condition of the company 
and the work of the past year, were read 
and approved, with suggestions for future 
improvement. 

The following directors were elected 
for the coming year: E. A. Smith, F. 
Trautwein, R. A. Norrish, H. C. Allen, 
J. H. Martin, R. S. James and J. A. 
Riordon. 


Result of Service Tests Made by 
New York Commission. 

The quickest telephone service given 
by the New York Telephone Co. in the 
state of New York is in Buffalo and the 
slowest is in Brooklyn and Manhattan, 
according to telephone service tests in- 
cluded in the annual report of the New 
York Public Service Commission for 
1916. In the Buffalo exchange of the 
New York Telephone Co. the average 
time required for an answer by the 
operator is 3.1 seconds, while the average 
in New York City is 5.6. The average 
answering time in the exchanges of the 
Federal Telephone & Telegraph Co., out- 
side of Buffalo, is 3.8, while that of the 
Black River Telephone Co., of Lowville, 
N. Y., is 4.9 seconds. 









Plans for Minnesota Convention 


Minnesota Independent Telephone Association Completes Arrangements for 


Big Convention Next Week at St. Paul—Interesting Program Prepared— 


Conference of Managers to Discuss Problems—Large 


Arrangements have been completed by 
the Minnesota Independent Telephone As- 
sociation for the largest and best Inde- 
pendent telephone convention Minnesota 
has ever had. The convention is to be 
held at the Ryan Hotel, St. Paul, 
Minn., on Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday of next week, January 23, 24 
and 25. 

An unusually interesting program-has 
been prepared, including talks and papers 
on topics of vital interest to progressive 
telephone men, by members of the Minne- 
sota Railroad & Warehouse Commission, 
the director of the Dunwoody Industrial 
Institute and men prominent in the Inde- 
pendent telephone field. 

A new departure has been planned in 
the form of a conference of telephone 
managers for discussing their own 
troubles and assisting and offering sug- 
gestions to other managers in the solu- 
tion of their troubles. Well Clay, of 
Hutchinson, Minn., who is well known to 
TELEPHONY’s readers, will have charge of 
this conference. 

In addition to the speakers, there will 
be a splendid array of exhibits, occupying 
an entire floor of the Ryan Hotel. 

A number of special entertainment fea- 
tures have been arranged, including a 
theater party and a complimentary ban- 
quet, followed by music, dancing and 
other features. 

For the visiting ladies there will be, in 
addition to the theater party and banquet, 
a noonday lunch, with some other feature, 
specific announcement of which has not 
been made. The program is, in full, as 
follows: 

TuESDAY MorRNING. 

Registration. 

Inspection of exhibits. 

TuEspAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Address of welcome by V. R. Irvin, 
mayor of St. Paul. 

Response by Chas. A. Swenson, At- 
water, secretary of the Atwater Tele- 
phone Co. 

President’s address, M. M. Woolley, of 
Howard Lake. 

Address by Chas. E. Elmquist, commis- 
sioner, Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission. 

Reports of officers. 

Appointments of committees. 

“Our Association as of Today,” E. C 
Kast, executive agent, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion. ; 

Question Box—J. W. Howatt, super- 
visor of telephones of the Minnesota 
commission, will be present at each ses- 





sion and assist in answering questions 
pertaining to the work of the commis- 
sion. 
TueEspAyY EVENING. 
Complimentary theater party. 
WEDNESDAY MorNING. 

Inspection of exhibits. 

Conference for discussion of account- 
ing systems for smaller companies, in 
charge of F. E. Garner, of Le Roy, Minn., 
secretary of the Le Roy Telephone Co. 
H. B. Warren, statistician of the Min- 
nesota commission, and other authorities 
will be present to explain what is re- 
quired. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 

“Liability and Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Insurance,’ Lynton T. Block, man- 
ager, Utilities Indemnity Exchange, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

“Telephony at Dunwoody Institute,” 
Dr. C. A. Prosser, director, Dunwoody 
Industrial Institute, Minneapolis. 

“Value of Organization and Co-opera- 
tion,” W. S. Vivian, of Chicago, secre- 
tary-treasurer, United States Independent 
Telephone Association. 

Question box. 

Other business. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING. 

Complimentary banquet at the Ryan 
Hotel. 

TuHurspAY MorNInc. 

Inspection of exhibits. 

Conference of telephone managers for 
discussion of “Problems of the Manager 
and How Best to Solve Them.” Well 
Clay, of Hutchinson, Minn., will have 
charge. 

Tuurspay Noon. 

Complimentary luncheon for the ladies. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 

“Human Nature in the Telephone Busi- 
ness,” Stanley R. Edwards, of Chicago, 
managing editor of TELEPHONY. 

“Valuations of Local Telephone Prop- 
erties,” D. F. Jurgensen, engineer of the 
Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse Com- 
mission. 

“Interference of High Tension Circuits 
with Telephone Lines.” O. A. Knell, of 
St. Paul, superintendent of maintenance 
of the Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. . 

Question box. 

Other business. 


Telephone Activities of Minnesota 
Commission During 1916. 
The second annual report of J. W. 
Howatt, supervisor of telephones of the 
Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse Com- 
mission, shows that there are now 1,735 
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Attendance Expected 


telephone companies in the state, includ- 
ing farmers’ mutual lines. 

In the last year 364 cases were filed 
with the commission. These consisted 
of complaints against telephone rates and 
service, petitions for the installation of 
telephones in railway stations, applica- 
tions for changes in rates, rules and reg- 
ulations, applications for permission to 
purchase telephone property, etc. 

The commission issued 75 indeterminate 
permits to operate telephone exchanges 
in cities and in incorporated villages. 
Twenty-six applications for permission to 
purchase telephone property of various 
kinds were granted, and 31 railway sta- 
tions in different parts of the state were 
supplied with telephone service through 
the orders of the commission, the orders 
being based on petitions from citizens of 
the respective communities. 

The most important task of the tele- 
phone department for the current year 
will be the work of valuing the physical 
property of all the telephone companies 
in the state, as a basis for establishing the 
reasonableness of telephone rates in Min- 
nesota. 

Minnesota Commission Rules 
Against Advance Deposit. 

The Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission, on January 12, denied the 
petition of the Le Roy Telephone Co., 
of Le Roy, Minn., for authority to place 
into effect a regulation providing that a 
deposit of $5 shall be required from new 
subscribers as a guarantee for the pay- 
ment of rentals and toll charges. 

“The proposed rule,” the commission 
states in an informal ruling, “would im- 
pose a burden upon many subscribers 
and could only be justified by a showing 
that it is necessary in order to protect 
the revenues and property of the com- 
pany.” The service furnished by the Le 
Roy Telephone Co. is upon the unlimited 
or flat rate basis. The commission states 
that with this type of service the com- 
pany can protect itself by collecting ren- 
tals monthly in advance or by discon- 
tinuing service upon a refusal of patrons 
to pay charges in advance or for serv- 
ices rendered. 

This ruling is supported by decisions 
made by the public utility commissions 
in the states of Illinois, Washington and 
California. The deposit is justified by 
many of the authorities where utilities 
furnish service on a measured basis, since 
in that case the amount of the charge 
cannot be determined until the service 
has actually been rendered. 








Jan. 9, 1917. 
Telephony Publishing Co., 
Chicago, IIl., 

Sirs: We do not believe in knocking. 
Your paper has done its share toward 
Western Electric. I believe there were 
few issues of the past year which did not 
have something of that class. 

We would only be too glad to take 
your paper as it contains very valuable 
articles on our business, but until you 
reform you may discontinue. 

Very truly yours, 
X TELEPHONE Co. 


It may not be the best of policy to 
publish a letter which even intimates the 
loss of a subscriber, but TELEPHONY is an 
open forum and must give and take as 
all other human institutions must. 

To give and take seems to be the law 
of normal living, because if we give 
everything, we are ruined by generosity, 
and if we take everything, we are ruined 
by the penalties of selfishness. No hu- 
man institution can exist long without 
being willing to go share and share alike 
with his fellow man. 

That is exactly what our modern anti- 
trust laws mean, that no industrial con- 
cern, by reason of superior strength or 
unusual advantage, can give nothing and 
take all, thereby becoming a monopoly. 





This applies to the telephone situation. 
A condition has existed for many years 
which, by reason of superior strength 
and universal. advantage, has worked a 
great havoc to legitimate industry. The 
Western Electric Co., secure in a mo- 
nopoly of the Bell business, set out to 
take a share of the telephone business 
which, by all reason belonged to the In- 
dependent telephone manufacturers. 

If the reader will look over any copy 
of TELEPHONY in 1909, he will see numer- 
ous Independent telephone manufactur- 
ers, advertising and selling their output 
to a waiting field. If he will look today, 
he will see the point. He will realize 
that this creature of superior strength 
and unusual advantages, giving nothing 
from the Bell fold, and trying to take 
everything from the Independent field, 
has done great damage. 





TELEPHONY naturally had to fight. Tr- 
LEPHONY is an institution which stands 
alone. It has no counterpart. 

It is a weekly journal devoted to a 
particular industry in which one side is 
arrayed against another in foolish civil 
war. Other trade papers cannot under- 
stand the situation at all. TELEPHONY 
surely occupies a position too unique for 
them to analyze. People write us from 
all over the world expressing perplexity 


Knocking 


A Letter—An Answer 
By J. C. Kelsey 


at our position and wondering what we 
sometimes mean. 

Thus we have a condition whereby a 
partisan paper, with a nonpartisan name, 
is kept from its proper place in the world. 
It is simply because conditions have per- 
mitted one great industrial concern which 
by reason of superior strength and un- 
usual advantage, has given nothing and 
attempts to take all—most ruthlessly too. 





The X Telephone Co. hates knocking 
—so does TELEPHONY despise the particu- 
lar knocking which the telephone com- 
pany objects to. It is not a delightful 
position to be in, to have to be on guard 
at all times and to find fault with some- 
one regularly. 

No doubt the manager of the X Tele- 
phone Co., if some burglar defied the po- 
lice and continually tapped his till, would 
find fault with the authorities. In fact, 
he would make a strong complaint and 
be justified in doing so. 

That has been TELEPHONY’s position 
for many years. Seeing so many con- 
tracts taken from Independent telephone 
manufacturers at prices below cost, by 
reason of superior strategic advantages, 
iz has been compelled to make compalint. 

TELEPHONY has known for years what 
the X Telephone Co. has not known, that 
the primary object of the sales of for- 
bidden apparatus was to let loose an- 
other device for destroying competition. 





Some wise man reasoned that as a 
man buys, so will he connect his ex- 
change. This wise man from the East, 
knowing the various large Independent 
centers depended greatly upon the ex- 
clusive connection of outlying Independ- 
ent plants over its toll lines, set about to 
undo this advantage. 

This wise man knew that if the Bell 
company could get its long distance lines 
on the small Independent switchboard, it 
would quickly take away a formidable 
weapon from the large Independent cen- 
ter. So this wise man sent a stranger 
to call upon the Independent telephone 
man. He showed him samples of once 
forbidden apparatus, and appealed to the 
natural sense of curiosity which every 
telephone man had about Bell aparatus. 





The salesman of the factory was genial. 
He did not solicit business at first, but 
had some sample telephones sent to show 
the Independent telephone man what a 
favor the wise man in the East was 
granting him. 

At last! The Independent man could 
use the really sacred telephones made at 
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the Bell shrine, and which, it was al- 
leged, could talk so much farther than 
his restricted long distance lines could 
carry. 

The local Independent telephone man 
naturally hated the Bell operating com- 
pany and would not deal with any of its 
men, but he really felt he would like to 
try the long distance wings. So the 
Western Electric salesman brought along 
a representative of the despised operat- 
ing company and he proved to be a good 
fellow, also. 

And so it went on as is the case with 
the man taking his first drink, until the 
Bell company had the long distance con- 
tract and the Independent company at 
the large city had lost another exclu- 
sive point. 





So the Western Electric man, having 
nothing to do but be pleasant, obtained 
the confidence of the manager of the 
local Independent company. He could 
go there oftener than the Independent 
salesman because one state and one sales- 
man is almost an economic proportion, 
and the Independent telephone manu- 
facturers had no unusual advantage 
which would permit them to break eco- 
nomic laws. 

Finally the Western Electric man knew 
the telephone man’s wife, the directors, 
and operators, and soon connection with 
the Independent long distance lines did 
not seem so valuable as it once was. So 
it came to pass that the local Independ- 
ent man forgot the Independent long 
distance lines which gave him a much 
needed outlet. He forgot the manufac- 
turer who started him by extending a 
long credit, and forgot the paper which 
he once read and believed in. 





A long while ago the greatest and 
gentlest man on earth taught us lessons 
which have never lost their directness 
or meaning. 

“Ask and it shall be given unto you; 
seek and ye shall find; knock and it shall 
be: opened unto you, for everyone that 
asketh receiveth, and he that seeketh find- 
eth, and to him that knocketh it shall be 
opened.” 

It is a beautiful story of faith and 
promise. It is our faith and we feel that 
is our promise—that if we seek industrial 
justice we shall find it. And if we knock 
at the door of justice, it shall be opened 
unto us and our industry. 

This is the kind of knocking that we 
are guilty of. We are knocking at the 
door of justice. We are knocking at the 
door of the Bell sense of justice, which 
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surely exists, and knocking at the portals 
of our government, knowing that equality 
will be opened to us eventually. 

Knocking in the ordinary sense is an 
idle criticism of constructive things. It 
is so easy to tear down anything but it 
is so much harder to build up. We have 
had enough brutal experiences to know 
that success of any kind is difficult and 
we have no envy or jealousy of any 
success or successful man. 

Knocking is tattling, and no one re- 
members any affection for the tattler. 
If you recall, he never amounted to 
much as a man. We need no reminders 
that knockers and tattlers are friendless 
and freely admit the same contempt for 
them. 


TELEPHONY has always been consistent. 
We have never objected to the existence 
of the Bell company. In fact, no one in 
the telephone business can fail to admire 
its numerous good points. We have al- 
ways claimed the right to be considered 
a friend of the Bell company in construc- 
tive matters, instead of an enemy. 

The telephone business is peculiarly a 
personal one, and it does not have the 
same relation to life that other industries 
do. The telephone business is one which 
a doctor can go in, a farmer can enter, 
and a government take part. It is the 
only industry which can succeed in a 
desert country, in a mountainous region, 
an irrigation community, a railroad shop 
or anywhere you place it. 





By reason of the peculiar personality 
of the telephone, its operators have more 
dangers than any other line of activity. 
By fighting among ourselves, we are like 
two shepherds locked in combat, while 
the wolf quietly helps himself to the 
sheep. ” 

By setting about any disturbance in 
the telephone field, which causes any tele- 
phone man any useless trouble or ex- 
pense, the whole field suffers more than 
can be described. By causing telephone 
men to lose money, stockholders lose 
faith in the merits of a great business— 
and one step toward a public ownership 
is made. 

It is the sacred duty of every telephone 
man to see that no investor ever loses 
a cent. To deprive Independent tele- 
phone manufacturers of the just reward 
of their faith, courage and perseverance 
by ruthless acts is merely to drive an- 
other nail in the coffin of private tele- 
phones. 





TELEPHONY has always insisted that the 
telephone is a local issue, and that a uni- 
versal system would become too hot to 
hold because it would not be natural. We 
can see that there is some advantage in 
centralized control insofar as financial 
advantage is concerned, but it is safe to 
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say that telephone peace would unlock 
the financial door to every telephone com- 
pany. 


There is advantage in centralization if’ 


centralization is not carried too far, just 
as food is good but auto-poisoning caused 
if- too much eating is done. There never 
was a business in which the strong local 
influence is so useful to a general in- 
fluence and vice versa. In fact one cannot 
exist without the other. 





TELEPHONY knocked at the door of 
the telephone man’s conscience when it 
devoted so much space to Western Elec- 
tric. We have repeatedly called attention 
to every sign which indicated that the 
inequality still existed. We never saw a 
well-informed Bell man who was ex- 
actly happy over the Western Electric 
situation. 

In the Central Union suit, it was shown 
that the former president of this Bell 
company of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois 
protested vigorously against the actions 
of the salesmen. In fact, no one at any 
time has ever been able to see any eco- 
nomic justification of this canker sore 
which has been fastened down upon us 
so long. 

That is why TELEPHONY has knocked 
at the door of the Bell official conscience 
and appealed to the Bell understanding 
that inequalities in the telephone field 
were beneficial to no one. 





TrELEPHONY feels pretty sure that the 
official mind of the Bell family realizes 
the peculiarity and susceptibility of the 
telephone business. They ought to. We 
feel they truly feel that they need you 
as their friend and helper as well as 
every manufacturer and publisher. 

We feel they feel that every man is en- 
titled to the fruits of his labor and that 
no unjust burden should deprive him of 
them. We feei they realize that the work 
and expense they have ahead in the large 
cities and on the long lines is a good 
reason why the successful Independent 
telephone man should be encouraged and 
not looked upon as an enemy. In fact, 
they should not covet their neighbor’s 
property. 





As a matter of fact, Bell officials 
should be proud of every successful In- 
dependent telephone company which has 
pleased stockholders and public alike. 
They should be proud of évery Inde- 
pendent telephone man who, by faith and 
diligence has made himself successful. 

They should be proud of our Inde- 
pendent factories which have so glorious- 
ly survived such a grim contest. Surely 
no reason can be given why all this re- 
markable work will not be appreciated. 





TELEPHONY hopes that the X Telephone 
Co. will renew its subscription and real- 
ize that we are its servant. We can only 
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put into words what the friends of the 
business think. If we knock in the sense 
ot which we are accused, it is because 
some of our friends are hurt, and we use 
the only weapon we have in their de- 
fense. 

Publicity is the weapon which has done 
so much for the world, and we, in our 
way, exert an influence of relative worth. 


TELEPHONY offers no apologies to the 
X Telephone Co. It offers no excuses 
to any one. It has been a difficult thing 
to steer through the many changes in 
the telephone channel and, as any other 
pilot, we have had anxious moments. 

But week after week, there has been 
but one direction. That was and is to- 
ward the rising sun of equal opportunity 
to all in the telephone business. Week 
after week we have tried to convince all 
alike that every man has a right to be 
happy and free from any effect of civil 
war. 

If a man loses because his rates are too 
low—and it is his own fault—we can not 
complain. But when a telephone man loses 
because his actual competitor cuts rates 
or prices below his costs, we must knock 
at the door of intelligence, if not con- 
science, regardless of subscribers who 
object. 





MORAL: Knock and it shall be opened 
unto you. 





Moody’s Opinion of Public Utility 
Enterprises. 


In discussing opportunities for safe in- 
vestment during the after-war period the 
public utility field should ‘not be over- 
looked, states John Moody, of Moody’s 
Investment Service, in a review of 1916 
and a forecast of 1917. Good American 
public utility enterprises have remained 
largely untouched by war developments, 
barring those few enterprises located in 
towns or cities where munitions manu- 
facture has been dominant. 

The prosperity of the average public 
utility enterprise is closely bound up with 
the growth and shifting of population. 
All through the war the United States 
has been growing in both population and 
wealth, and after the war is over it will 
grow fully as fast, if not faster. 

This means that earnings of well-man- 
aged public utility enterprises will con- 
tinue to grow. It does not mean, how- 
ever, that there will be fabulous fortunes 
for the speculator in public utilities, for 
the field is already pretty well capital- 
ized. 

As in the steam railroad field, the op- 
portunities for quick and spectacular in- 
creases in profits and earnings of public 
utilities have largely gone by. But steady 
growth during future years seems quite 
assured. 




















Practical Subjects—Discussions 


Novel Scheme for Paving Way for 
Proposed Rate Increase. 

In the accompanying illustration is re- 
produced a photograph of a novel scheme 
which is being used by Geo. H. Glass, 
general of the Citizens Tele- 
phone Co., of Pekin, Ill., to bring before 
the public in a forcible way the fact 


manager 


a hand from the index finger of which 


radiate lines to these various commodi- 
ties. Below are shown illustrations of 
two wall type telephones with a line 
between them and just above a reproduc- 
tion of the building of the Citizens Tele- 
phone Co. are the words: “Telephone 
Service—Same Old Price.” 

As many of our readers have no doubt 
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A Graphical Method of Contrasting 


that everything has gone up but tele- 
phone rates. 

Mounted on a large display board which 
is placed in the windows of the tele- 
phone company’s office are samples or 
miniatures of such necessities as flour, 
potatoes, milk, eggs, fowl, shows, beef, 
pork, etc. Just above the words, “Prices 
Have Advanced 50 to 100 Per Cent.” is 
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Prices to Justify Increase in Rates. 


gathered from this illustration, Mr. Glass 
is using this novel means to pave the 
way for an increase in rates. By the 
time he gets ready to make his applica- 
tion before the public utilities commission 
the public will undoubtedly have seen 
his viewpoint. The usual opposition with 
which a proposed increase in telephone 
rates is met ought to be lessened. 
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Sunshine and Shadow Along the 
Telephone Trail. 


By WELL Cray. 


You’ve heard of the River of Shannon, 
Which rolls its floods down to the sea, 

You've heard of the beautiful Wabash, 
As well as the dear old Swanee. 


You have heard of the River of Jordan, 
The place where they used to baptize, 
You've heard of them all—the large and 
the small 

As well as the medium size. 





3ut have you ever heard of the river of 
orders 
Which to the W. E. shop did flow? 
Many say it.will all stop, 
As Independents are wise, don’t you 
know? 


A fellow was telling me today about 
an Independent company which woke up 
just as the halter was being slipped over 
its head. The reason of the belated 
though sudden awakening was that the 
good old lure of oats which was being 
shaken in the measure before the officers’ 
eyes, to attract attention from the leather, 
did not seem just right. Perhaps they 
were musty. Things do musty in 
time, and musty things do not attract 
normal appetites. 

This company now expects to 
things all over again and has asked In- 
dependent manufacturers to submit prices 
and terms. Perhaps many Independents 
are thinking of the same thing—I believe 
they are. If this is a fact, it would seem 
to indicate that the stream was at least 
diminishing, if not drying up consider- 


get 


start 


ably. 

Then, there is another 
which we will speak, and which it seems 
will never dry up. The River of Doubt 
is a thick and murky stream and all 
those who draw its waters for drink 
seem to gradually become impregnated 
with its poison. 

Some Independents doubt the ability of 
the Independents as a whole to stand on 
their own feet. They are forever waver- 
ing between a desire to be free and the 
dread of bringing censure if they as- 
sert themselves. Does the power flow 
from the big river up into and along 
the little creeks, or does the big river 
get power primarily from the multitude 
of little creeks which empty into its 
length ? 

Doubt is only a creature of the mind. 
After surviving and progressing as long 
as we have, it seems foolish to doubt 
cur ability to stay for some time yet, if we 
conserve our water supply and give the 
Independent manufacturers a chance to 
supply the ammunition. Furthermore, I, 
for one, do not think that the downfall 
of the Independents is, desired at all by 


river about 
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any and least of all by the Bell 
crowd. 

They do not. wish us to chuck up the 
job and quit—but they do feel particular- 
ly comfortable in their minds when we 
are merely working for our board and 
clothes, so to speak. If they can keep 


the harvest hands working and drawing 


one, 


on the company store in about the right 
volume to make them dependent, every- 
thing is lovely. 

They do not wish the Independents to 
go broke but the Independent manufac- 
turers do not look good to them at all, 
for when the hands have plenty of credit 
and opportunity to buy in the open mar- 
ket, it is bad for the company stores and 
the level of prices which they would be 
apt to charge were there no competition. 

You know the rest—why dwell on the 
subject ? 

This River of Doubt flows into many 
channels. Sometimes it overflows the 
good resolutions, which some Independent 
has made, to face the music and raise 
his rates to where they belong. I have 
known of cases Where the voyage to bet- 
ter prices, was all arranged, only to he 
given over because the river 
stormy looking. 

You have all heard about the mule 
with the long ears who was on one side 
of a river, looking with longing eyes at 
a hay stack on the other. There was no 
bridge and the flood was deep and swift. 
The riddle was to guess how the poor 
jack, who was unable to swim, got across. 
After vainly trying to figure the matter, 
you usually said you “gave up,” only to 
be advised by the propounder of the 
riddle that the other jackass had done 
the same. 

In Minnesota there will be a real In- 
dependent telephone association gather- 
ing next week, January 23, at the Ryan 
Hotel in Saint Paul. It looks to me as 
if it were to be the best one in years, 
as there is apparently nothing on the 
slate but what every Independent man- 
ager can feel is for his interest. 

There will be three days of it and 
there is to be an innovation in the way 
of having side meetings of actual man- 
agers between the regular sessions. At 
these meetings bona fide managers of 
small companies will talk over the prob- 
lems with which they are confronted and 
arrange for some solution if possible. 

There are three sides to the telephone 
triangle all the time—the Bell, the big 
Independents, and the little Independents. 
All of these have to some extent, kindred 
interests and will probably, as in the past, 
go as far as they can together. Further, 
the big and little Independents have kin- 
dred interests entirely set apart, and 
sometimes inimical to the Bell. 

Then, there is a further fact that is 
sometimes hard for the big independents 
to fully conceive. It is that the little 


was so 


Independents have interests entirely out- 
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side of the interests of the other two— 
just the same as they both have vast and 
varied interests, of which the little Inde- 


_pendents may be entirely ignorant. 


When all three can go in harmony as 
far as their mutual interests will admit 
and. thereafter go their several ways, 
each attending to its own affairs, it would 
be harmony, indeed—but it is seldom that 
3y this statement I do 
not wish to be understood as advocating 
joint conventions with the Bell, for that 
is something I believe should never be at- 
tempted. 

The Bell people never ask the other 
parties to join their conventions, but | 
have often seen them attempt to attend 
the other fellow’s. The Bell knows that 
no Independent has a place in Bell con- 
ventions, and it is right in not inviting 
them in. 

This convention in having side 
ventions of managers, is setting its boats 
afloat in the proper manner this time 
and I believe that the interests of the 
telephone business will be the better con- 
served thereby. 

Let all attend to their kindred inter- 
ests in the big convention. Then let the 
different groups grapple with their own 
problems in severalty. In the end, the 
resulting decisions reached will probably 
be for the interest of all. 


this is possible. 


con- 


Let us pull together and forget that it 
was ever otherwise. 
APHORISM: 


pleasant places. 


Every stream has its 


Pointers for Becoming a Success- 
ful Chief Operator. 


In line with keeping up interest and 
enthusiasm in the handling of traffic, W. 
M. Paine, assistant superintendent of the 
Central Home Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Louisville, Ky., sends out operating 
bulletins to the company’s district and 
exchange managers. 

Operating bulletin No. 76 takes up the 
qualities chief operators should possess 
and gives suggestions. The bulletin in 
full, which is signed by Mr. Paine, is as 
follows: 

“I am in receipt of the following letter 
from Miss Clayde L. Stephenson, chief 
operator at Bowling Green, Ky., in which 
she explains her method of obtaining the 
best results from her operating depart- 
ment: 

‘It is an evident fact that the chief 
operator must be enthusiastic and efficient 
if she expects a successful operating 
force. It is said: “A stream cannot rise 
higher than its source.” So it is with 
telephone operating. 

The chief operator should study her- 
self, balancing up her faults, and see 
that they do not enter the operating de- 
partment. 

To be successful, the chief operator 
should possess the ability to observe 
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everything with a view to the best re- 
sults, regardless of instruction. She 
should be congenial and have confidence 
in her operators. Trust them, give them 
an opportunity of handling some of the 
routine work without being supervised 
every minute. 

Study the weak points and how to 
strengthen them. Test your operator’s 
ability to think, to analyze, to exercise 
judgment, to see more than one side of 
their work. Make a thorough study of 
the problems, yourself. 

Permit your operators to make 
gestions. By this method you _ will 
strengthen their business qualities and 
develop interest in your operating depart- 
ment.’ 

Miss Stephenson, since her appoint- 
ment as chief operator of the Bowling 
Green Home Telephone Co., has made an 
excellent showing. If it is due to the 
reasons given, I would suggest adopting 
such methods in all operating rooms. Of 
course, results are what we are after. All 
of us do not use the same means to ob- 
tain the best results, but inasmuch as the 
plan outlined by Miss Stephenson has 
brought such excellent results at Bowling 
Green, I can see no reason why it should 
not work out successfully in other ex- 
changes.” 


sug- 


Central Home Collections for 1916 
Fulfill Expectations. 
Reports received at the home offices 
in Louisville, (Ky.) of the Central Home 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. fulfilled ex- 
pectations of the company officials that 
their efficiency program had resulted in 
another year of big Figures 
before W. M. Brown, general auditor of 
the company, on New Year’s day, showed 


success. 


that 60 per cent. of the exchanges of 
the system completed the calendar year 
with books showing “No balance.” 

Some four of five years ago when an 
transmitted a “No 
balance” report to headquarters at the 
end of the year, he caused a big disturb- 
ance in the Louisville office. Since then 


exchange manager 


things have come to a pass where the 
exchange manager who reports a balance 
due rather feels that he owes somebody 
an explanation. 

Nineteen sixteen was a good year for 
the Central Home. In addition to the 
most satisfactory collections, which, on 
a theoretical basis, figure out 100 per 
cent. for the system as a whole, there 
has been an excellent increase in business 
in the majority of the branch offices. 

During the year, also, the company has 
expended large sums for betterments, in 
spite of the high costs of materials, and 
has accomplished a great deal in improv- 
ing toll lines and country systems. In 
net results the year was the best in the 
company’s history. 
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Leather Goods for 
The Electrical Worker 





and 






Lineman 


Dependable 
in every seam 


: and rivet. Made 

Sa Ses '§ | of the best of 
me Mm leather. 

Specify Klein’s 


and be sure. 





Harness Leather Tool Bag 


We manufacture a complete line of electrical 
workers’ and line- 
men’s tools. 
Write for catalog 
17 
just 
off 
the 
press. 





Belt and Safety 
Strap 


Mathias Klein & Sons, Tool Mfrs. 


Canal Station 34—Chicago 


Canvas Bag 























GUY CLAMPS 


Our Guy Clamps are made from open hearth 
bar steel and have more holding power than 


other types of clamps on the market. They 
will hold any size of guy strand from 7-32 
inch to 1-2 inch. 

The bolts used in our clamps are made from 
high carbon steel and guaranteed to stand a 
pulling test of 10,000 pounds without breaking 
or stripping the threads. 

They will stand practically twice as much 
strain as the regular 1-2 inch bolts such as 
used in most guy clamps. Comparative tests 
have proven this. 

The nuts are carefully fitted and can be 
turned by the fingers with ease. We make 
these clamps in two and three bolt sizes. We 
have a large stock and can make immediate 
shipment upon receipt of orders. 


NATIONAL TELEPHONE SUPPLY CO. 
3922 Superior Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
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Are You One of the Progressive Telephone Companies 





It presents an economical and practical solution 
to the telephone company’s hauling problem. The 
trailer will not only save you the cost of operation 
and upkeep of an extra automobile, but it will save 
you a lot of workmen’s time—the time you have 
to pay for. Investigate the Miami without delay. 


Submit your hauling proposition to us. 
If we can’t save you money we'll say so. 


THE MIAMI TRAILER CO., Troy, Miami County, Ohio 


CEE SERRE 


Saving Two Extra 20-Mile Trips with 


Now Using a MIAMI TRAILER? 








a MIAMI Trailer 





Miami Trailers are designed and built for automo- 
bile speed—equipped with Timken axles and roller 
bearings, artillery wheels, oil tempered springs and 
special shock absorbing drawbar. Trailer tracks 
perfectly, the special drawbar eliminates jerking, 
so that both car and trailer ride easily on rough 
roads. They will outlast your machine. 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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Financial Statements and Reports 


Statements Issued by Telephone Companies in Various Parts of the Country 
Covering Operations During the Past Year—Earnings and Surplus Accounts 
Show Companies to Be in Good Financial Condition—Elections of Officers 


Annual Report of Valley Telephone 
Co., Lebanon, Ohio. 

The financial report of the Valley Tele- 
phone Co., of Lebanon, Ohio, shows gross 
earnings of $40,518 for the year ended 
December 31, 1916, an increase of $18,894 
over the year ended December 31, 1908. 
The expenditures for the year just com- 
pleted, including dividends, taxes, etc., 
were $29,756, leaving a net profit of $10,- 
762. The balance sheet of the company, 
as of December 31, 1916, follows: 


RESOURCES. 





Cost of plant, etc...............-$138,395 
ee ere re 10,814 
Treasury stock on hand......... 11,525 
RN co ne are eae ha cee ee kaa eked ale 248 
Tolls uncollected (est.) | L875 
Rentals uncollected Sederai ag - 
ME x ha cccs te as tt a exes $162,857 
LIABILITIES. 
RONEN GIRO oo ecisiccccvewawas $ 50,000 
IN WEE ki oc cca come seuses 50,000 
Bonds outstanding .............. 47,500 
| Re rer 2,300 
Accounts payable . -.cccsceses. 1,113 
Depreciation, 8 per cent......... 11,072 
NN ale toss ge aad ite San ea 872 
I cy cheats dew eanns sted $162,857 
The company now has in operation 


1,941 telephones. 


Telephone Lines on the Island of 
Madagascar, Africa. 


The mileage of telephone lines in the 
towns of Tananarive, Tamatave, Diego- 
Suarez and Majunga, in Madagascar—an 
island off the southeast coast of Africa 
—was 107 on December 31, 1915, as com- 
pared with 101 in 1914. That of the toll 
line running throughout the island was 
1,024, as compared with 1,021 in 1914. 

The gross telephone revenue for 1915 
was $7,929, against $5,350 in 1914. At 
Tananarive the telephone rate is $46.32 
per year, and for desk and other sup- 
plementary telephones, $15.44. At Tama- 
tave, Majunga and Diego-Saurez the 
rates are $34.74 for the main telephones 
and $11.58 for extension telephones. 





Progress of Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. During 1916. 


An increase in revenue of 12% per 
cent., and an increase in expenses of 18 
per cent. was reported to the stockhold- 
ers of the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. at the annual meeting held on Janu- 
ary 9, at Lincoln, Neb. The company’s 
gross receipts for the year from all 
sources were $1,371,894.16, and net earn- 
ings approximately $420,000. 


The company is now operating 52,828 
telephones, in 99 exchanges in the South 
Platte section of the state. Its average 
investment per station has been reduced 
to $129.91 by the acquirement during the 
year of 13 minor exchanges. By these 
purchases the company added 3,218 sta- 
tions while 3,146 were gained through 
development of old exchanges. The com- 
pany’s physical property includes 8,500 
miles of exchange pole lines and 2,500 
miles of toll lines, carrying a total of 
107,500 miles of wire and 2,500 miles of 
phantom circuits. 

General Manager L. E. Hurtz 
mitted a computation of revenue and a 
comparison with other companies. The 
Lincoln company received for the year an 
average exchange revenue of $19.69 and 
a toll revenue of $7.46, a total of $27.15, 
and a net of $8.07. This is $6.77 less 
than the average received by the 20 In- 
dependent telephone companies of the 
same class in the U. S. and $5 less than 
the Nebraska (Bell) company. 

Mr. Hurtz said that after the consoli- 
dation now in progress in David City 
there would remain less than 100 dupli- 
cate telephones in the territory served— 
22 counties—whereas when the company 
expanded five years ago there were 15,000. 

The company employs 1,100 persons, to 
whom it paid $597,000 in wages during 
the year. Of the employes 156 are stock- 
holders, with a total holding of $42,100. 

The company earned during the year 
an average dividend of 5.6 per cent. Its 
outstanding stock consists of $3,916,000 
5 per cent. preferred, $48,351 of 6 per 
cent. preferred, $1,735,000 of 7 per cent. 
common and-has a bonded indebtedness 
of $1,200,000, bearing 5 per cent. 

The directors elected the following of- 
ficers for the ensuing year: president, 
Frank H. Woods; vice-president, S. H. 
Burnham; treasurer, Charles J. Bills; 
secretary and assistant treasurer, Seth W. 
Eddy; general manager, L. E. Hurtz; audi- 
tor, Calvin P. Russell. 


sub- 


Annual Report of the Traverse 
Bays Telephone Company. 
The annual financial statement of the 
Traverse Bays Telephone Co., of Cen- 
tral Lake, Mich., for the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1916, reports gross earnings 
of $10,425. Deducting the total expenses, 


including maintenance, reserve for depre- 
ciation, central office expenses, taxes, etc., 
left net earnings of $1,318. Dividends to 
the amount of $1,280 were declared, leav- 
ing a balance carried to surplus of $38. 


38 


This makes the surplus account, as of De- 
cember 31, 1916, $321. 

The company’s balance sheet, as of De- 
cember 31, 1916, follows: 











ASSETS. 

Real estate and buildings......... $ 3,144 

Telephone switchboards and wire 
ME. hice A wale nets cc peices se 27.723 
Rigs, tools and office fixtures.... 1,192 
$32,059 

Less reserve for accrued deprecia- 
Re as ee ee ene 7,593 
$24 466 
i Sathana 648 
PRCUES POCHIVADIE oon 5 vc cesiee wsceie 90 
Peenai MiSUPENCE 2.0.6. <606 00 ass-s 60 
Material and supplies on hand.... 837 
Accounts receivable ............+- 672 
$26,773 


LIABILITIES. 
ON GINO ocho rc kcecncvenswee $18,290 





POOES DO re oi. 0s. dices wine Se cine 5,950 
Accounts Payable « «2. 6... cccseccee 429 
ES SEENON on oi 5.hs cc rrdeteses 413 
ne 91 
Dividends declared ............... 1,280 
FEE ro ee ee 320 

$26,773 


The following table affords a compari- 
son of the earnings and expenses per tele- 
phone for the last four years: 


1913. 1914. 1915. 1916. 
656 


Year 
Telephones on 
December 31. 


600 = 621 130 





Investment per 
telephone ....$43.05 $46.78 $48.34 $48.87 
EARNINGS. 
Rentals ........$13.76 $12.87 $13.08 $12.99 
Tolls, this com- 
ere SR it 26 1A 
Toll commis- 
ONE Qa ccawes 79 80 87 f 
ae 25 OT .22 22 
$15.70 $15.51 $15.85 $15.89 
EXPENSES. 
Maintenance .. .$ 3.30 $ 2.63 $ 2.71 $ 2.70 
Depreciation ... 3.11 3.06 3.00 3.01 
Operation ..... 353 3.54 3.75 4.38 
General ....... 251 271 380 239 
oe 70 17 61 73 
Poterest ....... J5l 63 74 66 
SenGry ...26<<. 69 34 23 11 
Net income ... 1.35* 
Required for 
dividends... 201 2.00 1.95 
Undivided sur- 
UN arta: 42 01 06 





$15.70 $15.51 $15.85 $15.8! 

*In 1913 the dividend requirements wer« 

$2.01, and as the net income was onl) 

$1.35 the difference of $0.66 was paid ou‘ 

of the accumulated surplus of previou: 
years. 


The Traverse Bays Telephone Co. op- 
erates exchanges at Central Lake, Alden, 
Bellaire, Ellsworth and Kewadin, with 
a total of 656 telephones. 
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6600 Volts Strong 


between conduit joint 
and lead sheath. 








If there is any one place to look 
for weakness in underground 
ducts it is at the joints between 
lengths. It was to prove that 
J-M Fibre Conduit was the ex- 
ception to this rule that a break- 
down test was recently made. 


? LIGHTNING 
ARRESTERS 


“The Field’s Standard of Protection” 





Incidentally— 
they have a greater dis- 
tribution than any other 
arrester in the telephone 


field— Why? 


FOOTE, PIERSON 
@ COMPANY 


160-162 Duane Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


The joint test was a standard socket 
joint between two lengths of Type M 
Conduit. It took 6600 volts to break 


through the lead cable sheath. 


The high resistance of J-M Fibre 
Conduit even at the joints speaks 
loudly for its efficiency in guarding 
against stray currents and electro- 
lytic action. 





There are many other points of su- 
periority, established by test, that you 


Do You Believe in should know about. Ask the Elec- 


trical Dept. in J-M Branch nearest 


Efficiency? you. 


Do you use ‘VAC-M’ Lightning 
ArrestersP 








Do you know that many Telephone 
Companies are using them? 


J OHNS- Serves more people 


in more ways 
ANVILLE : than any other 


SERVICE Institution of its 
kind in the world. 





Test determines their worth. 
Our Catalog No. 11 tells the story about them. 


Send for one now. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


The National Electric Specialty Co. New York City 
Sole Maker ‘VAC-M’ Arresters Branches in 55 Large Cities 


Terminal Bldg. - - Toledo, Ohio aaa 























Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 





From Factory and Salesroom 


Conventions: Minnesota, St. 


aul, Jan. 23-25; Western Pennsylvania, Pitts- 


burgh, Jan. 25-26; Wisconsin, Madison, Feb. 6-8; Oklahoma, Oklahoma City, 


Feb. 19-20; Texas, Dallas, Feb. 


Kellogg Company’s Annual Meet- 
ing and Election of Officers. 
At the annual stockholders’ meeting of 

the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., 

of Chicago, J. B. Edwards was re-elected 


D. and J. 


president of the company; L. 


ay 
. 




















J. B. Edwards. 


G. Kellogg, vice-presidents; and Sey- 
more Guthrie, secretary and treasurer 

The board of is the 
same as last year, as follows: J. B. Ed- 
wards, Albert H. Meads, James E. Mac- 
Murray, Kempster B. Miller, Wallace L. 
DeWolf, J. G. Kellogg, and L. D. Kel- 
logg. 

The report of President 
showed the largest business in the his- 
tory of the company with excellent pros- 
pects for the coming year. The company 
has approximately a million dollars of 


directors elected 


Edwards 


22-24; lowa, 


unfilled orders on hand. It has greatly 
increased its capacity and will be able to 
fill the orders and take care of its rapidly 
increasing business promptly. 
The Kellege factory is a 
manufacturing 
million feet of 
high and occupies an entire block. 
Under the President 
many 
improvements in apparatus and methods 


model 
half- 


stories 


new 
nearly a 
five 


plant of 
floor space, 
management of 
Edwards, the company has made 
of manufacture during the past year un- 
til it stands today as one of the foremost 
manufacturing establishments in the 
country. 

Big Increase in Domestic Shipment 
of Motor Trucks. 

last 
Motor Truck Co. of Lima, Ohio, decided 


Karly year the Gramm-Bernstein 
upon an aggressive sales campaign for 
domestic business instead of shipping a 
large proportion of its output to Europe. 
This decision meant a considerable sac- 
rifice in immediate profits, because the 
company could have easily disposed of 
its entire product abroad, with practically 
no sales expense. Hlowever the Gramm- 
Bernstein company, pioneers in the com- 
mercial car industry, had sufficient fore- 
sight to consider the future, disregarded 
the attractive export business and spent 
real money and great energy developing 
its home market. 

That its efforts have been rewarded is 
evidenced by the fact that in 1916, the 
company’s domestic shipments show an 
increase of 26 per cent. over the previous 
year, and this does not include a single 
war order of any kind. 

Several additions and much new equip- 
ment have been added to the plant during 
the past year. A new administration 


Des Moines, 


March 13-15. 
building and still greater additions are 
planned for the coming spring. The cap- 
italization was recently increased from 
$500,000 to $4,000,000. 

The company manufactures a complete 
trucks, one to six ton in 
capacity, all worm drive. The exclusive 


line of from 
transmission with gears always in mesh 
are features that appeal to users. 


Phoney Bill Reflects on Annual 
Business Results. 

On the January blotter calendar of the 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., 
as may be seen in the accompanying illus- 
tration, Bill is shown pointing 
with pride to a chart showing graphic 
comparisons of the sales of the Strom 


Phoney 


organization for the 
three years. While the company’s: busi 
1915 showed a healthy increase 


berg-Carlson past 


ness in 














COMPARATIVE SALES 














“Gentlemen, | Thank 


You.” 


Phoney Bill Says: 
over 1914, the business in the year just 
finished showed a much greater increase 
over 1915. No wonder Phoney Bill is 
swelling with pride! 
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GUSTAV HIRSCH 
Consulting Engineer 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Appraisal Construction Reports 


Central Lumber Company 


Manufacturers 
Yellow Pine Cross Arms, Pins 


Write us. 
TENNESSEE 


and Brackets. 
CHATTANOOGA - 


UNIVERSAL TEST CLIPS 
Se, Test Sets 


—— = From Your 


” Sample, postpaid, 15¢ cuuer ef 


R. S. MUELLER & CO., 420 High Ave., Cleveland, 0. 











FRANK F. FOWLE 
Consulting Electrical Engineer 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








Watch this de- 


partment grow. 








We Specialize in 


TELEPHONE PRINTING 


Send for Samples 


NOSCO, Zion City, IIl. 
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